
I’M THROUGH WITH BASKETBALL 


Bill Russell 
announces his 
retirement 
and tells why 


Had it with hot taste? 






Avis 

announces 

early 

retirement 

for 

rent a cars. 


Today almost every car in the Avis fleet is traded in 
by the time it’s 180 days old. 

Even if it's been driven only a few thousand miles. 

Why so soon? 

Because we know you people who rent cars like getting 
brand new cars to drive. 

And we don't blame you. 

A new car means new brakes, new tires, new shocks, 
new upholstery. 

New everything. 

And isn't it nice to know the shiny new Plymouth you're 
driving hasn't been driven hard— because it's hardly 
been driven? 


AVIS 


O AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC., A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF ITT 
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more mileage on this 
new Adas tire. 



Double the mileage proven in tests 1 

"We tested our new belted bias tire against two-ply 
tires that came on most ’69 cars. And the results 
proved our lower, wider Atlas Plycron 2 plus 2 * 
gives you twice the mileage! 

Polyester-Fiberglass Construction 

This rugged “tread-saver” construction helps 
reduce scuff and squirm. Just one of the many 
reasons why the tread lasts and lasts — twice 
as long. 

Our safety pluses! 

Our combination of fiberglass belts and 
blended chlorobutyl liner gives you 
extra resistance to cuts and punctures. 
And our new nine-rib tread design 
gives you 26% more gripping edges 
than two-ply new car tires ... for 
better all-around traction. See your 
Atlas dealer soon. And get 100% more 
mileage on the new Atlas Plycron 
2 plus 2. 


ATLAS 

PLYCRON 

Zp 1ua Z 

Atlas Tires • Bat lines • Accessories 
Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations. 
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NA MA TH'S FIRS T TES T of I he 
new season comes in Chicago 
against the OJ -less College 
All-Stars, who will try to find 
what he’s made of. I’al Put- 
nam reports on their inquiry. 

THE BEAUTY AND HORROR 
of Troon. St. Andrews. Car- 
noustie and other Scottish golf 
courses is described by Dan 
Jenkins, who claims to have in- 
vented the game centuries ago. 

A WHALE OF A WHALE is Lit- 
tle Irvy, who wanders around 
in a wonderful truck. Frank 
Dcford — who has traveled with 
him — tells the story in a re- 
port direct from whalcsidc. 
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"OUR 

SCRAP HEAPS 
CAN BE 
ALUMINUM 
MINES” 

—David P. Reynolds 


Aluminum’s scrap value 
makes it worth collecting 
and "re-cycling”. . . 

There are two national prob- 
lems which we believe no materials 
producer should ignore: litter and 
conservation. Fortunately, because of 
the nature of our metal, aluminum, 

Reynolds has been able to develop 
some answers in both areas. 

Indestructible aluminum 
is re-usable 
First, aluminum has scrap value; it is virtually 
indestructible. It resists corrosion, will not rust. It 
can be remelted, re-alloyed, and re-used — economi- 
cally. And the need for and uses of this strong, 
lightweight metal multiply yearly. 

So a used all-aluminum beverage can is worth 
something; it is worth picking up and "re-cycling.” 
If this suggests a way to fight litter to you, it did to 
the men at Reynolds, too. We are now testing dif- 


ferent approaches in two cities, Los 
Angeles and Miami, and plan to try 
others in the future. 

Using aluminum’s scrap value 
Our idea is to encourage commu- 
nity groups to sponsor aluminum can 
collecting drives, and earn money for 
worthwhile causes and their own needs. 
As they raise funds, they help keep their 
streets, parks, and beaches free of litter. 

Aluminum scrap does offer a 
worthwhile incentive to such organiza- 
tions: a ton of aluminum, for example,, 
brings $200 from dealers, compared with $20 for steel 
and $16 for waste paper.This scrap value is something' 
many industrial users keep in mind when they specify 
aluminum equipment. They know there's a bonus 
waiting at the end of the service life of this equipment. 

Mines— not scrap heaps 
Although there is an abundant supply of alu- 
minum for the foreseeable future, the fact remains 





Honeywell 


Has forward directed blower: No more 
"hot air” blasts for the operator. Cooling system 
directs air up and away. 


Gives you 500 watt brightness: High-power 
lamp system projects the brightest slides you've 
ever shown. '■■■■ — 


Has exclusive slide handling 
system: Our exclusive Push-Pull 
Slide Changer will not jam on bent 
or warped slides. 


It focuses itself, 
instantly: With Honeywell’s 
invention, automatic 
focusing, you focus the 
first slide only. Remaining 
slides in the tray are self- 
focused by the projector - 
automatically! 



If you were the Olympia Brewing Company, 
and the one thing 
that made your beer outstanding 
was a pure, natural artesian water, 
which, since 1896, is the only water 
you used in brewing your Olympia Beer, 
and you wanted to tell this to people 
without sounding long-winded 
or self-important, 
do you think you could say all that 
in only three words? 


Visitors are always welcome at the Olympia Brewing Company, Tumwater, Washington, 8:00 to 4:30 every day. ’Oly *® 
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Four tips on how to be- 
come an unforgettable 
American memory. 

1. Stop, look and listen. That's the easiest 
way to encounter a foreign visitor. (And, if 
you don't encounter one, what will he, she or 
perhaps they-have to remember you by?) 

2. Prepare to jump a hurdle. What sort of 
hurdle? Well, let's say you've just stopped, 
looked and listened in a bustling bus ter- 
minal. Your alert eye catches the tenta- 
tive movement of someone who takes a 
quick step forward. An even quicker step 
back. Then stands stock still, looking lost. 
You've spotted one! Your foreign visitor. 
And he (or perhaps she) is lost, but too 
shy to ask directions. And you're just 
about to offer help. But. suddenly, you 
can't? You're too shy too? Then that’s your 
hurdle. Jump it. Or simply step across. 

3. That's not your hurdle, but you've just 
run into another? Your English-speaking 
visitor doesn't understand your answer to 
his question, even though it was direct 
and exact? It's probably his ears. Perhaps 
they’re long attuned to British English, or 
Australian English, or Irish English, and 
they find your rapid-fire American English 
difficult to catch. So repeat your answer, 
slowly. 

4. You have no trouble communicating, 
you just don't know the place he seeks? 
Take a moment to glance around. And 
another to dig into your memory. Chances 
are you do know a Tourist Information 
Center, or Travelers Aid, or Chamber of 
Commerce Office and you could take him 
there. 

One foreign visitor’s most 
unforgettable American 
memory might easily be you. 

UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 

© 



FOOTLOOSE 


The retreat of the ice has made a new 
vacationland of Alaska's Glacier Bay 

In 1794, when Explorer George Vancouver 
| sailed east through the waters of Alas- 
ka's Icy Strait, Glacier Bay was only a dim- 
ple in a spectacular and solid wall of ice. 
Extending 100 miles north into the Saint 
Elias Range, a glacier plugged the 20-mile- 
wide trough between the mouniains to a 
depth of more than 4.000 feet. 

Since the time of Vancouver’s vovage, 
this vast battle arena between the icc and 
the deep, silent forest has undergone more 
natural change than any other chunk of gla- 
cial geography on the face of the earth. 
The glaciers of the northwest Alexander Ar- 
chipelago are receding faster than any other 
icc masses in the world Within the mem- 
ory of man they have retreated 65 miles 
from the mouth of Glacier Bay to the snout 
of Grand Pacific Glacier far up Tarr Inlet. 

Until four summers back, only a handful 
of people each year visited this remote mar- 
vel of nature, separated by fjords and moun- 
tain ranges from the coast of Alaska and 
possibly forever beyond reach of the au- 
tomobile. Fishermen knew it as a great tidal 
fish trap for halibut, silver and king salm- 
on. A few adventurous yachtsmen ventured 
be\ ond Bartlett Cove at its mouth every sum- 
mer, bearing charts, tide tables and. usu- 
ally, a local guide well acquainted with the 
navigational hazards of these waters. Sci- 
entists came, documenting the startling speed 
w ith which Glacier Bav "s Little Ice Age gla- 
ciation is shrinking. Yet even after the na- 
tional monument was created, in 1925. not 
more than 300 persons a year were able to 
visit Glacier Bay. 

The picture changed dramatically four 
years ago when the National Park Service 
constructed the million-dollar Glacier Bay 
Lodge, considered bv many the most at- 
tractive new resort in all of Alaska. An ex- 
cursion boat, the icebreaker Sea Crest, was 
brought in, and airline (lights scheduled. In 
the past few summers more people have 
toured the wonders of the national mon- 
ument than ever glimpsed the beauty of this 
ice-scoured bay in all the years before. 

The wilderness adventure remains, how- 
ever. The only mark of civilization is at Bart- 
lett Cove, monument headquarters, and the 
only added feature is ease of visitation. Alas- 
ka Airlines schedules five flights daily, four 
from Juneau, including an early-morning 
trip by Grumman Goose to the cove at the 
door of the lodge, and one a day from Sit- 
ka. Twin Otters land at Gustav us airstrip, 
nine miles from Bartlett Cove, and are met 
by airlines bus for the final leg over rutted 
road through deep forest. 

Glacier Bav Lodge (American plan) ac- 
commodates 50 guests, but you must re- 
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serve well in advance of the season from 
June IStoSept. 15. An alternative is the lone- 
liest, most exciting and often the wettest 
camping experience that can be imagined, 
even in Alaska. Although there are no es- 
tablished campgrounds, the monument's 
sandy, morainal shoreline and exquisite 
drifts of islands provide unlimited camping 
and exploring opportunities. You must bring 
in your own food and gear from Juneau or 
Sitka, and it should include waterproof 
clothing. 

Arrangements can be made at the lodge 
for delivery and pickup by charter seaplane 
or small boat to innumerable fascinating 
locations for bird and animal watching, geo- 
logic observation, fishing (the mouths of 
any of the streams provide excellent fishing 
for Dolly Vardens, and mans contain cut- 
throat trout ). photography , hiking and boat- 
ing by small inflated dinghy, with due re- 
gard for weather and the dangers of getting 
too close to floating ice or tidewater ice 
clifTs. Icebergs require very little disturbance 
to upset their balance. Ponderous tide-worn 
bergs sometimes roll at the light takeoff of 
seals! 

Every morning the Sea Crest, a 65-foot 
Park Service tour boat accommodating 49 
passengers, leaves Bartlett Cove on an all- 
day cruise between the parallel 15.000-foot 
mountain ranges to headwaters of the bay. 
Equipped with ironbunk hull for pushing 
through floating ice, the Sea Crest chooses 
its route according to wind and icc con- 
ditions- Favored is the 265-foot-high face 
of Muir Glacier at the upper end of Muir 
Inlet, where great chunks of icc continually 
crack off the two-mile-widc snout into the 
sea, crowding the inlet with icebergs. 

Whatever route they take, visitors will 
see abundant wildlife — multitudes of sea- 
birds and migratory land species, bluefin 
and killer whales, porpoises, hair seals and 
sea lions. Mountain goats are spotted on 
the barren rocky heights, and bearx. wol- 
verines. lynx, wolves and coyotes scrounge 
the tidclands. The rare blue glacier bear 
lives only in this area and inland from Ya- 
kulat in the Saint Elias Mountains. From 
the cruise ship can be seen rivers of flowing 
ice retreating bey ond deposits of rock-strew n 
moraines of fantastic size, soon to sprout 
with firewccd and alpine flowers as vege- 
tation moves back in to the ice-scoured 
arena. On the western shore stumps of 3.000- 
> ear-old forests have been revealed just re- 
cently by the ponderous swing in climate. 

For lodge reservations, charter boat with 
fishing guide or other service, write Man- 
ager Frank Kearns, Glacier Bay Lodge, Gla- 
cier Bay National Monument, Gustav us. 
Alaska 99826. Make travel arrangements to 
this national treasure through travel agents 
or Alaska Airlines, Seattle- Tacoma Airport, 
Seattle, Wash. 98158. 

— Dollv Consflly 


that the supply is not unlimited — and aluminum 
usage has been doubling roughly every ten years. 
This need not be a problem if we capitalize on alumi- 
num’s re-usability. Already, an estimated 30 r T of the 
world's aluminum is reclaimed or secondary metal. 
This could be even higher. 

Countless products provide "mines” of alumi- 
num, ready to be tapped. Not only aluminum cans 
and packages, but the aluminum in appliances, auto- 
mobile parts, 
building products, 
even railroad cars 
can and should be 
reclaimed when 
they’ve finished 
their useful service. 

New Reynolds reclamation plant 

We at the Reynolds Metals Company have 
launched our effort toward this goal— not only with 



Scouts and many other organizations 
fight litter and raise money by collect- 
ing all-aluminum cans. 



our anti-litter can collecting programs, but with a 
major investment in reclamation facilities, as well. 


^n aaamonai 
Reynolds reclama- 
tion plant will be 
producing usable 
aluminum from 
scrap this year.) 


Reclamation plants which produce alu- 
minum from scrap help conserve our 
natural resources. 


Efforts such as these, we believe, will do much 
to reduce the solid waste disposal problem, and help 
stretch our natural resources. Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany , P. 0. Box 2346-LD, Richmond , Virginia 23218. 

REYNOLDS 

where new ideas take shape in 

ALUMINUM 





LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Bill Russell and Senior Editor Jerry 
Tax have been friends since February 
of 1958, when Tax interviewed Rus- 
sell for one of the earlier articles we 
published about him. The interview was 
a success in two ways: they got along 
very well together, and Russell has of- 
ten said that the subsequent article was 
as accurate and discerning as any that 
has been written. Over the years they 
have seen a great deal of each other 
and exchanged many confidences. It 
was no surprise when Russell told Tax 
some time ago what was on his mind 
(see pages 18-19). 

“When we talked about it, that day 
and later,’* says Tax. “Bill hoped he 
could simply make a brief, casual an- 


TAX AND RUSSELL TALK IT OVER 

nouncemcnt of his retirement and that 
people would quickly forget about it. 
He didn’t want any fuss or ceremony 
or press conference; he dreaded any 
confusion about why he was leaving 
basketball. The most important thing 
to him was handling the matter in such 
a way that his former teammates would 
be happy to see him when he visited 
Boston Garden and the Celtics’ lock- 
er room in the future. As he says in 
his low-key manner, his years and as- 
sociations with the Celtics are very dear 
to him. 

"When I offered him space in the 
magazine to announce his decision, he 
was surprised that we considered the 
subject of sufficient interest to do a 
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full story on it and he really found it 
hard to believe we were serious about 
putting him on the cover. Still, what 
really pleased him was the opportunity 
to avoid any misinformation about his 
motives. As he put it, ‘I suppose if I 
want it said right, 1 ought to say it 
myself.' 


"Bill hates to toss 


about money, but the fact is that he's 
passing up a quarter of a million dol- 
lars for this coming season with the 
Celtics, and his contract has options 
that would bring him a lot more. Any- 
one questioning his motives should 
consider those figures. What he’s do- 
ing is quitting at what he’s sure is the 
right time— for him and for the Celt- 
ics. Few great athletes have known 
when to quit — or have been sensible 
enough to quit when they knew they 
no longer had their former competitive 
drive. Money held them; money alone 
would not keep Bill playing or coach- 
ing basketball. 

"Bill has always had a superb sense 
of humor— that explosive cackle of his 
shakes pictures off the walls — and he’s 
been especially happy and relaxed since 
he made up his mind about leaving. 
He tools around town— too fast in 
his Lamborghini, plays golf and plans 
his future, secure in the knowledge that 
he’s made the right decision. His place 
in the affections of those millions who 
have received so much pleasure from 
his performances is also secure. When 
we were planning our Sportsman of 
the Year article about him last De- 
cember, I asked many of his former 
and current teammates how they 
thought Bill had contributed to or en- 
hanced the famous Celtic tradition. 
Frank Ramsey's answer best describes 
Bill’s place in sport. ‘Before he came 
to Boston, there was no Celtic tradi- 
tion.’ said Frank. ‘Hell, he is the Celt- 
ic tradition.’ ” 




Sports Illustrated 
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What’s 7 minutes in your young life? 


You could discover how to organize your finances. How to put aside an 
extra $14,000. And how to make your insurance lapse-proof. 


In less time than it takes for a refreshing dip, 
a Mutual Benefit man can start you on the road to sound 
financial planning. 

You see, he recognizes life insurance is only one 
part of it. So he offers you a financial service that goes into 
other things, too. It covers not only protection but savings, 
your retirement, a review of all your life insurance. It takes 
in your benefits under Social Security, including latest 
changes in the law (and helps you initiate an audit of your 
account that can avoid a costly error). 


Result? A financial program you can live with. And 
for the Mutual Benefit man? Life insurance is his business. 
He hopes when you buy, you'll buy from him. 

Best part is, it takes only 7 minutes to find out if 
his financial service is for you. If you’re interested, he’ll 
continue. Otherwise he’ll leave. When your Mutual Benefit 
man calls, give him 7 minutes. It could be the turning 
point of your whole financial future. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

IME MUTUAL BENEFIT LITE I NSURANCC COMPANY/NEWARK, N.J . /SINCE 1845 


SCORECARD 


PROPOSAL FROM A PRO 

Britain led the way in pressing for open 
tennis, and now that country, where un- 
til recently amateur and professional 
cricket players were distinguished from 
each other as "gentlemen” and "play- 
ers," is plumping for yet another rad- 
ical departure from tradition. The gov- 
ernment's Sports Council would abolish 
the terms "amateur" and "professional' 
in all sports. Indeed. Denis Howell, min- 
ister for sport, predicted that the Olym- 
pic Games might well go open by 1980. 

"We all know how many professionals 
were knocking about in Mexico." he 
said. "These rules on amateurism were 
right and valid 20 or 30 years ago. but 
the integrity of British sporting bodies 
is being steadily undermined because of 
these anomalies. 

"The International Olympic Commit- 
tee is a nonelccted assembly, an autoc- 
racy. I cannot see how this assembly 
can. whatever its qualities, dictate to 
democratically elected sports bodies." 

The Olympic movement must "put 
itself right," he went on. "for if it re- 
fuses to face the humbug and hypocrisy 
of what is going on, governing bodies 
will start to take their own decisions." 

A reply from Avery Brundagc is ex- 
pected shortly. 

MILLION-DOLLAR bluff 

After seeing Cincinnati Catcher Johnny 
Bench hit a home run in the All-Star 
Game and come within inches of an- 
other, Charles O. Finley, owner of the 
Oakland Athletics, wrote out a check for 
SI million. He passed it on to Pat Har- 
mon, sports editor of The Cincinnati Post 
and Times- Star, and offered him S'", of 
the action to serve as his agent in deal- 
ing with the Reds for Bench. The offer 
was "ridiculous," said the Reds' gen- 
eral manager. Bob Howsam. Not only 
did the Reds not want to sell Bench, 
they couldn't. The trading deadline (mid- 
night, June 1 5) is past. 

Finley would appear to have a SI mil- 
lion fixation. Last w inter he called Ewing 
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Kauffman. Kansas City Royals owner, 
with a proposal that Kauffman give him 
SI million in return for any player of 
his choice on the Oakland roster. After 
thinking it over Kauffman called back 
and said, "O.K., we'll give you the mil- 
lion. Give us Reggie Jackson." Finley 
backed down. 

Anyway, Pat Harmon has a check for 
SI million signed by Charlie Finley. 

THE VERY SECURE BILLS 

Spectators used to stand three and four 
deep around the Niagara University field 
when the Buffalo Bills practiced and 
one practice scrimmage drew 5,000 but 
not since John Rauch took overascoach. 
The Bills now work out in total seclusion. 

"I knew that other pro teams had peo- 
ple watching the Buffalo club at almost 
every workout," Rauch explained. 
"When I was with the Oakland Raid- 
ers we benefited from the Bills being 
watched. We got a lot of information 
out of the Bills' camp. In fact, it was com- 
mon knowledge around the American 
Football League what Buffalo was do- 
ing and what they had." 

Bills' employees have been thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the need for tight se- 
curity. During the first week of camp a 
nun was noticed talking to a policeman 
at the entrance gate to the practice field. 
Rauch saw her and told a ball boy to 
ask her to come in and sit in the nearby 
bleachers. The kid ran over to the gate 
and, strictly from habit, asked the nun 
to leave. 

BAD BREAKS 

If the Krieger sisters had lived a few cen- 
turies ago the Salem ( Mass. ) Lawn Ten- 
nis Association might have suspended 
them (by a rope) for practicing witch- 
craft. But Sandy and Beth Krieger only 
practice backhands and twist services, 
they live in Delaware in 1969 and their 
good looks arc hardly witchlike. But con- 
sider what happened to their opponents 
in the state doubles tournament. 

Seeded No. I, Sandy and Beth drew 


a first round bye. They won their next 
match by default when an opponent ar- 
rived with a broken toe. In the third 
round, the quarter-finals, they took an- 
other default victory - another opponent 
broke another toe. The sisters won the 
semifinalseasily— an opponent defaulted 
because of a cracked wrist. 

So they came up to the finals without 
hitting a ball. There, justice caught up 
with them. For lack of practice Sandy 
and Beth lost, 4-6, 6-2. 6-4. 

CAN A DUCK MARCH? 

Back in the days when live ducks were 
used to decoy their wild fellows into am- 
bush, playful hunters dropped a few of 
these Judas birds into the ornate lobby 
fountain of Memphis' Peabody Hotel. 
The ducks increased and multiplied and 
became as much a part of Memphis tra- 
dition as Beale Street and the blues. 
Guests gather to watch them daily when, 
as evening comes on, the ducks get out 
of the fountain, waddle along a red car- 
pet between a double line of bellboys 
and into an elevator that takes them to 
their rooftop coop. 



When the Sheraton chain took over 
the Peabody a few years ago it was feared 
that corporate humorlessncss would end 
the pleasant custom, but the Sheraton 
peoplc.were much too smart to do any- 
thing like that and the ducks still pa- 
rade —to the music of something called 
The Duck March no matter what noisy 
convention or exhilarated football crowd 
stands in their path. 


Now the ducks are about to make 
their first personal appearance outside 
the Peabody lobby. During a Texas 
League baseball game between the Mem- 
phis Blues and the Albuquerque Dodg- 
ers they will waddle from a fountain 
and down their familiar red carpet to 
home plate. Players of the two teams 
will replace the bellboys as the honor 
guard. 

DARK PROPHECY 

Back in 1962. while watching Gaylord 
Perry in batting practice. Alvin Dark, 
then manager of the San Francisco Gi- 
ants, said. “There will be a man on the 
moon before he hits a home run in the 
big leagues." 

Seven years later, 34 minutes after Neil 
Armstrong and company landed on the 
moon. Perry hit his first major league 
home run. a 375-footer at Candlestick 
Park against Dodger Claude Osteen. 

THE RACKET RACKET 

Some say the wooden tennis racket is 
going the way of the penny arcade. Fld- 
sel and white flannels. In last week's $25.- 
000 National Clay Courts Championship 
at Indianapolis the two top-seeded con- 
testants. Arthur Ashe and Clark Gracb- 
ner. defending champion, used metal 
rackets. So did several other players. 

Ashe, who was clay-court champion 
in 1967 and seeded No. 1 this year, was 
testing a new aluminum racket made 
by the Head Ski Company of Baltimore. 

"I may never play with a wooden rack- 
et again." he said before the tournament. 
‘Til be using my new racket in the U.S. 
Open [when he will defend his title next 
month at Forest Hills], 

“It has an aluminum shaft and a glass- 
bubble core made by 3-M. I have a lot 
of my own ideas in the racket. I have 
only been using it a week and a half 
but I can see it solves a lot of problems 
and it has all sorts of advantages. For 
one, it doesn't have the trampoline ef- 
fect or whippiness of the steel racket. 
Two, it's easier to string." 

Ashe also explained that his racket 
can be custom-made. 

"I’m playing with the No. 96," he 
said. “If I wanted another racket like 
this one, I could get one that would be 
almost alike. You can't do that with 
wooden rackets. No two trees are the 
same, they say, so there arc no two wood- 
en rackets the same." 

And Graebncr was just as enthusiastic 

continued 
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IT SEEMS most everyone who tours our distillery 
likes his picture snapped alongside Jack Daniel. 

Of course, we re pleased to see this. 

For we re proud of Mr. Jack and his 
whiskey and the medals he won. And 
we re proud to maintain a tradition 
over a hundred years old. That’s why 
we hope you'll pay us a call if fBI 

you're traveling through Tennessee. IM CHARCOAL 

We have two guides on hand to fjj MELLOWED 
show you our distillery. And, 
if you bring your camera along, 
we ll be flattered to snap your 
picture with the man who 
started it all. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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Take it with the automatic that 
is just about as automatic as 
an instant load camera can get 
It’s the Ricoh 126C Deluxe 
Automatic 1 Electric eye sets 
perfect exposures everytime 
Automatic film advance so you 
never miss a picture by having to 
stop to wind Automatic flash 
cube advance Drop in instant 
cartridge film loading too 1 The 
Ricoh 126C Deluxe Automatic 
can be yours for less than $95 



Distributed in U S A by Lenco Photo Products. Inc 
in Canada by Ricoh of Canada Ltd. 



STRENGTH IN 
77 SECONDS 


That's all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 


No strenuous exercises no elabO'Jte gym 
equipment no lengthy, tedious work-outs 
You don’t need time, space, or energy to multi 
ply your strength to broaden your shoul 
ders to increase your lung capacity to 
trim your waistline to develop vigor Now the 
same method of Isometric Isotonic Contrac- 
tion that trained the German Olympic Team 
and other world-lamous athletes can help YOU 
build a powerful physique Yes, even if you 
are 30, 50 years Old or more Unlike ordinary 
isometric contraction devices, the TENSOLA 
TOR" combines both Isometric and Isotonic 
benefits in a series of quick 7 second cxer 
cises that you do once a day in your own room 
-less than 2 minutes in all! Muscles grow 
stronger shoulders broaden, chest expands, 
waist tapers down — and you feel like a new 
man Fast? We guarantee impressive results 
in 10 days or your money back without ques 
tion Send for the b'g brochure that shows 
step-by-step illustrations ot the Tensolator 
Method. Enclose this ad with your name and 
address, and 25c to cover postage and han 
dlmg to 

1 HOY LO CORPORATION. Dept. SO 82 
509 Fifth Avenue. New York, N Y 10017 


SCORECARD continued 

about his Sheffield steel racket made by 
Revere. 

“It has great feel and helps prevent 
tennis elbow," he said. "The same thing 
will happen to wooden rackets that hap- 
pened to wooden shafts in golf. They'll 
be no more." 

Zeljko Franulovic of Yugoslavia elim- 
inated Gracbncr in straight sets in the 
semifinals and knocked out Ashe in 
straight sets m the finals. Franulovic used 
a wooden racket made by Dunlop. 

END CONSPICUOUS CONSUMPTION 

Thai ecstatic kid who scores a touch- 
down and then, in a burst of what might 
be spontaneous exuberance or planned 
showboating, tosses the football into the 
end-zone stands will cost his team 15 
yards on the ensuing kickoff this com- 
ingseason. Ellwood Geiges, NC AA rules 
adviser and supervisor of officials for 
the Eastern College Athletic ( onfcrcncc. 
has so announced. 

“It was getting ridiculous, really soph- 
omoric. the way some players were put- 
ting on an act after scoring," Gcigcs 
said. "From now on, their teams will 
be penalized when players throw or kick 
the ball away after getting into the end 
zone for a score." 

So. from now on. the player who scores 
will have to hand or toss the ball to the 
nearest official like a little gentleman. 

I here arc reasons behind the decision. 
College teams play a long enough game 
as it is. with ways to stop the clock not 
available to pros. And the colleges want 
to get their car-driving customers out 
of stadium parking jams before dark. 
Finally, a football thrown into the stands 
often is gone for good. Footballs cost 
money (S20) and colleges are terribly 
sincere about money these days. 

TAME HAWK 

Moe Drabowsky and Flawk Flarrelson 
were roommates and close friends in their 
Kansas City days, but when Harrclson 
was traded to Washington he promised 
that if he ever should hit a home run 
off Drabowsky he would circle the bas- 
es backward. 

Drabowsky has since retired Harrel- 
son 17 straight times, including 14 by 
strikeouts. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

The Seattle Rangers are a minor league 
football team. Three thousand miles 
away, the New York Rangers are, they 
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say. a major league hockey team. Nev- 
ertheless, for two years now the New 
York Rangers, owned by Madison 
Square Garden, have been trying to force 
the Seattle Rangers to drop their name. 
The New York Rangers say they came 
first and have a lien on “Rangers." The 
struggling little Seattle Rangers have al- 
ready spent S6.000 in legal fees defend- 
ing their claim. 

This clearly must he the most pic- 
ayune ploy since Warner Brothers, the 
producers of the movie f dxahlunca , tried 
to stop the Marx Brothers from calling 
their movie A Night In Casablanca. 
Groucho took care of that by demanding 
that Warner Brothers drop its “Broth- 
ers" because the Marx Brothers had been 
"Brothers" first. 

We suggest, then, that the Seattle 
Rangers shrewdly use the Groucho strat- 
egy and get at least some of the fol- 
lowing to take the New York Rangers 
and Madison Square Garden to court 
for using their names: the Texas Rang- 
ers, the l.one Ranger. New Zealand, the 
Duke of York, the Virginia Historical 
Society (on behalf of James and Dolly 
Madison), the American Mathematical 
Society (on behalf of squares and square 
roots), the Tivoli Gardens and Garden 
City, Long Island. 

ANGLER HOOKED 

Checking salmon fishermen in Puget 
Sound, Deb Moore. State Department 
of Fisheries patrolman, passed a small 
boat from which, it appeared, two men 
were fishing. Something about them 
didn't look right, so Moore swung 
around for a second and closer view. 

One fisherman, it developed, was a 
dummy. The real angler in the boat had 
rigged up a wcU-diessed facsimile of a 
fisherman and propped it in fishing po- 
sition so that he could troll two rods. 
The live one got a ticket. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Casey Stengel, acknowledging his se- 
lection as baseball's greatest living man- 
ager at baseball's 1 00th birthday party: 
“I want to thank all my players for giv- 
ing me the honor of being what I was.” 

• Gary Kolb of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
explaining how it is to be 25th man on 
a 25-man team: “I dreamed the Pirate 
plane crashed and I was the only sur- 
vivor. Then you know what happened? 
They called up the entire Columbus club 
and I still didn't play.” 



English 

Major 

Accredited on every campus, HS&M’s 
hopsack suit teamed with its own Tat- 
tersall vest. Natural shoulder styling with 
a British accent by Barry Reed of the 
International Design Guild. Three but- 
tons, shaped waist, slanted pockets and 
deep side vents. Smashing! 







Sports Illustrated 


With the pitchers cowering for a change, the All-Star sluggers took over. Willie McCovey hit two home runs. Johnny Bench hit two over the fence — though 


BASEBALL BOOMS AGAIN 


The home run has returned and with it the enthusiasm of the fans. Last week's festive All-Star Game proved that there is 
nothing wrong with the sport that a vigorous new commissioner and a livelier ball can't cure by MARK MULVOY 
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one of them was caught — and Frank Howard slammed the longest of all to give his delighted home-town fans something to cheer about. 


I n Washington President Nixon sits down to dinner 
and asks his son-in-law, David Eisenhower, for a re- 
port on the Senators — the baseball team, not the ABMen. 
David reminds the President that the Senators have a 
game that night and he replies, “Fine. Why don’t you 
make some calls and we'll all go out there.” In Chicago a 
lady orders a special hook for her transistor radio in or- 
der to listen to broadcasts of Cub games while she tends 
to her gardening, and a man installs a television set in his 
Cadillac so he can watch the Cubs at red lights. In De- 
troit a doctor and a businessman drop their work 15 min- 
utes before each Tiger game, grab their baseball gloves, 
put on their navy blue hats with the Old English ‘D’ and 
then step outside onto the lawn to warm up together for 
15 minutes. In Boston an elderly Italian man watches the 


Red Sox win the first game of a doubleheader, starts for 
the exit and says to an usher, “That was good. Where can 
I buy a ticket for the second game?" In Toronto a Na- 
tional Hockey League player from Montreal threatens to 
withdraw from a charity golf tournament because he does 
not want to miss that night’s Expos game against the New 
York Mets. And in San Francisco, as many as 8,000 young- 
sters, rich kids and poor kids, all of them wearing Little 
League hats and carrying big-league gloves, file into Can- 
dlestick Park each day to see the Gjants play — free. 

All that interest and enthusiasm is only part of major 
league baseball’s stunning 1969 revival. Remember long 
ago, last winter, when Madison Avenue buried the game 
deep in Forest Lawn? Well, stop digging, men. After 100 
years of play and two decades of decay, baseball appears 

continutd 
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BASEBALL BOOMS continued 


to be born again. With expansion, at- 
tendance totals have increased more than 
2,100,000 in the majors, and that does 
not include all those free admissions that 
may amount to more than four million 
for the season. Last month the Mets 
turned away 8,000 paying spectators one 
night because 8.000 nonpaying fans hap- 
pened to appear at the game in response 
to a frce-ticket promotion. Television 
ratings have stopped their abrupt plum- 
met. Radio surveys, which are the best 
measure of outside-thc-park fan interest, 
have astounded the advertising industry. 
Says A. M. Mortenson, president of the 
radio station that carries the Kansas City 
Royals’ games, “We had a Hooper tak- 
en during one game and a full 50' , of 
the people contacted were listening to 
Royals baseball." 

The reasons for the revival are nu- 
merous, but all hang on the prime fact 
that baseball finally admitted that it was 
suffering from a sick image and had to 
make changes demanded by modern 
tastes. The owners agreed to split each 
league into two divisions, thereby cre- 
ating two pennant races in each league 
and potentially doubling the excitement. 
They also agreed that the pitching tyran- 
ny was ruining the sport, that spectators 
preferred 117 games and no longer 
would pay to sec I -0 games every day. So 
they lowered the pitcher's mound, a mod- 
ification that reduced the effectiveness of 
the curveball and slider, and they de- 
creased the size of the strike zone. 

To help the hitters even more, they 
juiced up the baseball itself. "You can't 
pitch a shutout anymore." complains 
Pitcher Bob Gibson of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals. Gibson was baseball’s best pitch- 
er in 1968 with a 1.12 earned run av- 
erage, That average has more than dou- 
bled so far in 1969. 

All hitting statistics have increased 
markedly this season, particularly the 
home-run totals and home runs, after 
all, lure spectators. In 1968 only one play- 
er, Frank Howard, hit more than 40 
home runs. This season Reggie Jackson 
of Oakland already has hit 39, and pres- 
ent projections suggest that some 16 
major-leaguers w ill hit 40 or more home 
runs in 1969. 

As Commissioner Kuhn listens, Casey Stengel 
Instructs his White House host in banking 
matters. Two other presidents — Joe Cronin 
and Warren Giles — watch the outdoor show. 


Most important, however, the owners 
fired their commissioner. General Wil- 
liam Eckert, a man the owners never per- 
mitted any authority anyway, They tried 
for two months to elect $ new com- 
missioner from their ranks but, typically, 
never could decide on one man. and final- 
ly asked Bowie Kuhn, a Wall Street law- 
yer who performed some of the Nation- 
al League’s legal work, to be their ■’in- 
terim" commissioner. In only six months 
Kuhn has gained an admiration and re- 
spect that no commissioner has enjoyed 
since Judge Kencsaw Mountain Landis 
died in 1944. Kuhn is 6’ 5" tall and 
weighs 240 pounds. Nobody not base- 
ball players like Ken Harrelson, not own- 
ers like Walter O’Malley, not general 
managers like Spec Richardson talks 
down to Bowie Kuhn. Next week the 
owners will remove the “interim" des- 
ignation before “commissioner" and 
give Kuhn a large increase in salary. 

Kuhn exposed baseball’s rebirth to the 
American public last week in Washing- 
ton at the annual All-Star Game. In an 
unprecedented move for a baseball com- 
missioner or. for that matter, for any 
baseball official. Kuhn converted the 
usually boring All-Star event into a three- 
day circus, and when the fifth and final 
home run was hit in Robert F. Ken- 
nedy Stadium last Wednesday there was 
no question that baseball’s interment had 
been canceled. 

Kuhn uncovered a theme for the All- 
Star Game, and he played it for more 
than it really was worth. The theme was 
baseball's 1 00th anniversary, and base- 
ball already had celebrated that in 1939. 
Baseball apologists tried to explain that 
the 1939 centennial was in honor of Ab- 
ner Doubleday inventing the game 
which, of course, he did not. The 1969 
centennial was in celebration of the 1869 
Cincinnati Reds, the first pro team. Con- 
ceivably. Kuhn will hold another cen- 
tennial next year to celebrate the 1 00th 
anniversary of the first official defeat in 
professional baseball history, and still 
another centennial in 1971 to honor the 
establishment of the first professional 
baseball association. Etc. 

The circus began last Monday night 
with the centennial dinner, which fea- 
tured the announcement of the players 
selected as the greatest in the history of 
baseball. Each winner was then an- 
nounced Oscar-style to the accompan- 
iment of a stirring drum roll. 

None of the selections were partic- 


ularly surprising, except that Willie Mays 
ended up in right field on the Greatest 
Living Team— and he has played right 
only a couple of times in his life. This 
was an accommodation to get him on 
the team, since he could not make it in 
center because of Joe DiMaggio, who 
won that post and also the honor of 
being the Greatest Living Player and 
the Greatest Ccnterfielder of All Time. 
DiMaggio was the only postwar player 
to make r/mt team, just as Mays was 
the only active player to make the Liv- 
ing Team. Ted Williams, the Greatest 
Living Lcftfielder, asked his wife Do- 
lores to pinch-hit for him. "Ted does 
not like formal occasions.” Mrs. Wil- 
liams said. “Maybe that's what makes 
him so great." 

The next day there was a special re- 
ception in the East Room of the White 
House for more than 400 baseball peo- 
ple. “We originally had asked the Pres- 
ident to present the award to the Great- 
est Player of All Time." Kuhn said, “but 
his aides explained that he would be 
too busy that night. Then one day Mr. 
Nixon's office called and said that the 
President wanted to throw a party for 
baseball. When was the last time that 
happened?" 

Mr. Nixon is a genuine baseball fan, 
the first one to occupy the White House 
in many years. The President impressed 
the assembled journalists — though per- 
haps baffled the players at the reception 
by declaring: “If I could live my life 
over again I'd want to be a sportswriter." 
Accordingly, the Baseball Writers' As- 
sociation voted him an honorary mem- 
bership and assigned him the task of 
convincing Ted Williams that his 1 5-min- 
ute locker-room ban on writers after a 
game was too strict. If he succeeds, that 
really may be what makes him so great. 

Later the President met all his guests. 
Harry Walker, the garrulous Houston 
manager, tried to show him how to hit 
a curve. Banker Casey Stengel, the Great- 
est Living Manager, wanted to discuss 
the prime interest rate. Before and after 
their meeting with Mr. Nixon the base- 
ball people milled through the East 
Wing. L.efty Grove, with his feet 
crossed, white socks falling to his an- 
kles and a big cigar in his mouth, looked 
at home as he sat under President Wash- 
ington's picture. The players, though, 
had one complaint: the cocktail glasses, 
the hors d'oeuvres forks, the ashtrays 
and the linen all were unmarked. “No 

continued 
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BASEBALL BOOMS continued 



Laughing and without a care, Ted Williams entertains Mets Jerry Koosman and Tom Seaver. 




Frowning and without pennant hope. Red Schoendienst and Mayo Smith wait till last year 


Newly wed and without quieting down. The Lio still has some things to explain to Say Hey. 


little souvenirs from the White House 
today,” one of them said. 

The most violent thunderstorm of the 
Washington summer began as the re- 
ception ended. "I wonder if Mrs. Nixon 
will throw on a few extra TV dinners 
and ask us to stay," one player said. It 
was obvious that the game would not 
he played. Still, Bow ie Kuhn held his cen- 
tennial birthday party for more than 
2.000 guests in three tents pitched on 
the drill field of the armory across the 
street from Robert F. Kennedy Stadium. 

“The whole thing went oflf so well,” 
Kuhn said, “that I could not even get 
depressed by the rain and the postpone- 
ment. There were U.S. Senators standing 
there in two inches of rain talking about 
baseball. How could I get depressed?” 

The All-Star Game finally was played 
on Wednesday afternoon. Despite all the 
Hollywood hoopla, the game itself re- 
mained a crucial test for baseball. The 
previous three All-Star Games were 
strictly strikeout exhibitions with final 
scores of 2 1,2-1 and I -0. If this game 
happened to be low-scoring, tin), base- 
ball's new image already would need a 
facelift. 

But the boom came back right away. 
After four innings the National League 
had hit three home runs and scored nine 
runs, while the American l.eague had 
hit two home runs and scored three runs. 
The pitching was divinely atrocious, just 
as baseball officials had hoped. Willie 
McC’ovey of the Giants hit two of the 
National League's home runs, while the 
Reds' Johnny Bench hit the other and 
lost a second homer when Carl Ya- 
strzemski extracted his fly ball from the 
bullpen. Frank Howard of the home- 
town Senators hit the longest and hard- 
est home run an opposite-field smash 
against the wall in right center field and 
Detroit’s Bill Freehan hit the other for 
the American League. In four innings 
baseball had produced more hitting and 
created more spectator enthusiasm than 
it had in three previous All-Star Games. 
The National League won 9-3 — but the 
result was incidental. The bat was back. 
The people were back. And baseball was 
back, too. 

Right now. in fact, there is an en- 
couraging acceleration in the sport’s 
growth pattern after years of inertia. 
Baseball's attendance had not matched 
the growth of the country. In 1948, for 
instance, there were 10 communities rep- 
resented in the major leagues with a total 
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THE HITTERS REALLY ARE HITTING BETTER 

With midyear statistics from various selected years, the following tables show that the averages 
have begun to move back to their levels of a decade ago. All the figures are on a per-game basis. 


metropolitan population of 32 million. 
That season 1,230 games attracted 20.9 
million paying spectators, an average of 
17,010 per game. In 1968, when there 
were 16 communities in the majors with 
a total metropolitan population of more 
than 46 million people, 1 ,61 9 games drew 
only 23.1 million, an average of 14,270 
per game. During those 20 years the 
total audience potential had increased 
43.8%, but the actual attendance in- 
creased only 10.5% and the average at- 
tendance declined 16.1%. At the same 
time all other major professional sports 
increased substantially in attendance and 
interest. 

The changes have, for the most part, 
produced measurable improvement. In 
1968 only one American Leaguer hit bet- 
ter than .300. This year 12 players arc 
over .300. In the National League one 
team alone— the Cincinnati Reds —starts 
a lineup of six .300 hitters. It is doubt- 
ful if even the undefeated 1869 Reds 
could boast that. However, since the 
Reds also have the worst pitching staff 
of any contender, the opposition invari- 
ably hits as well, if not better. This all- 
out bombardment has helped C incinnati 
to increase its home attendance by more 
than 117,000. 

In the midst of all this euphoria it is 
mest sobering to learn that average paid 
attendance actually is up by only about 
20 persons per game from last year's fig- 
ures. The standoff is misleading, how- 
ever, since attendance fell off sharply at 
this point last year as the Cardinals and 
Tigers waltzed home, while it should rise 
this year with pennant races in three of 
the four divisions. The American League 
also made an egregious error in loading 
the Western Division with both its ex- 
pansion teams and two weak, colorless 
holdovers — Chicago and California. Not 
surprisingly, this division accounts for 
most of the loss in attendance. 

In a real sense, though, how many 
are coming to games is less important 
than who is coming. Community pro- 
motion in the past was too often lack- 
ing in baseball. Now the teams are not 
afraid to discount tickets or to give them 
away in the hope of attracting young 
fans who will eventually become adult 
paying customers. Not only will major 
league teams open their gates this sea- 
son to those four million nonpaying 
spectators — most of them young boys — 
but they also will let another three mil- 
lion people in at reduced rates for give- 


AMERICAN LEAGUE <»69* 

Hits 16.52 

Runs 8.29 

Home runs 1.76 

Strikeouts 11.24 

Shutouts 0.14 

NATIONAL LEAGUE <969* 

Hits 17.28 

Runs K.46 

Home runs 1-56 

Strikeouts 12.00 

Shutouts 0.18 


aways. In Washington there now is even 
a Batting Glove Day. 

Kuhn feels these promotions w ill help 
baseball cultivate the young fan who is 
shut out from pro football games be- 
cause the tickets are priced too steeply 
and. for that matter, are usually not 
even available, residing instead in the 
grasp of their fathers. Giveaways are a 
guaranteed attraction. (Maybe someday 
football will need Shoulder Pad Days 
and Thigh Pad Days. ) Baseball is an im- 
pulse game, unlike pro football where 
all seats are sold out to season ticket- 
holders 50 years in advance. Fortunately, 
baseball now realizes this and. except 
in extreme instances, there always is a 
seat available for the man who wakes 
up and decides that he will go to the 
game that day. The C hicago Cubs could 
sell out their games for the rest of the sea- 
son right now. Owner P. K. Wrigley in- 
sists, however, that 22.000 seats always 
be withheld for day-of-gamc sale. 

It is significant, too, that many teams 
with top attendance ratings this season 
happen to have stadiums located in the 
center of mass public transportation sys- 
tems and happen to play a higher pro- 
portion of day games than other teams. 
The Boston Red Sox. who may draw 
two million people into their 34,000-seat 
park this year, the Chicago Cubs, New 
York Mets and Montreal Expos all play- 
in stadiums that are on rapid-transit sub- 
way lines. This makes it much easier 
for the young boy to attend a game. 

The importance of mass public trans- 


1968 

1961* 

I960 

14.78 

17.43 

17.09 

6.80 

9.31 

8.94 

1.44 

2.00 

1.80 

11.93 

10.16 

9.60 

0.20 

0.1 1 

0.12 

1968 

1962* 

I960 

16.33 

18.07 

17.82 

6.74 

9.50 

9.12 

1.08 

1.77 

1.84 

11.65 

11.25 

11.12 

0.23 

0.1 1 

0.12 


port to baseball is emphasized also in 
the negative, for in California, where al- 
most all movement is by private car and 
the baseball stadiumsare built away from 
city centers, attendance is down across 
the board. The most serious problems 
are in the Bay Area, which obviously is 
not populous enough to support two 
franchises. The Bay Area has set records 
for campus demonstrations, bridge 
jumpings and end-of-the-world earth- 
quake predictions this year, but not for 
baseball attendance. Although both the 
Giants and Athletics are contenders, nei- 
ther will draw 800,000. 

In the East, though, some weak fran- 
chises have reason for hope. Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati will all move 
into new stadiums in better neighbor- 
hoods very shortly. 

Further expansion is also a possibility. 
Dallas-Fort Worth and Buffalo are prime 
sites for the next franchises, and there 
is a likelihood that another team will 
be placed in Canada— probably Toron- 
to. but perhaps Vancouver. Montreal's 
amazing success in its first season has 
convinced Kuhn that baseball is not 
merely a domestic game. 

In all this Kuhn retains a hole card. 
The evidence still suggests that the fans 
want interleaguc play, and that when 
they get it — when -Henry Aaron gets a 
shot at the left-field wall in Fenway Park, 
when Denny McLain moves into the As- 
trodome-previous attendance records 
will fall. In due course Bowie Kuhn will 
see to that. smd 
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'I’M NOT INVOLVED 
ANYMORE’ 


Perhaps (he greatest player basketball has known. BUI Russell announces 
his retirement. ' I've played enough.' he says by WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


S ince 1943. when I first saw a bas- 
ketball. I've played approximately 
3,000 games, organized and otherwise. 

1 think that's enough. 

I'm a pretty direct man. You say some- 
thing I like. I'll tell you so; you say some- 
thing I don't like. I'll tell you also. A 
diplomat I'm not. So I'll tell you right 
out that there are no secret or hidden 
or financial or philosophical reasons be- 
hind this. I just don't feel like playing 
anymore. As for coaching — that prime 
incubator of ulcers— no, thank you. I 
don't want to coach anymore, either. I 
never considered myself primarily a 
coach, anyway. Anytime I was ever 
around a group of coaches I'd feel ner- 
vous all that nonsense about how to 
"handle'' kids, how to •‘motivate” them! 
I was a player. Now I’m not a player 
or a coach anymore. 

If you're really looking for a reason 
why I feel I've played enough, I'll tell 
you this. There are professionals and 
there are mercenaries in sports. The dif- 
ference between them is that the pro- 
fessional is involved. I was never a mer- 
cenary. If I continued to play. I'd be- 
come a mercenary because I’m not in- 
volved anymore. 

1 have a year to go on my contract 
with the Celtics. It’s one of the most lu- 
crative in sports, and I was very happy 
with it. A couple of my friends think 1 
should at least stick out that year be- 
cause of the money. Believe me, I 
wouldn't mind having all that money. 
But I'm not going to play basketball 
for money. I’ve been paid to play, of 
course, but 1 played for a lot of other 
reasons, too. 

1 played because I enjoyed it— but 
there’s more to it than that. I played be- 
cause I was dedicated to being the best. 
I was part of a team, and I dedicated my- 
self to making that team the best. To 


me, one of the most beautiful things to 
see is a group of men coordinating their 
efforts toward a common goal — alter- 
nately subordinating and asserting them- 
selves to achieve real teamwork in ac- 
tion. I tried to do that— wc all tried to 
do that -on the Celtics. I think we suc- 
ceeded. Often, in my mind's eye, I stood 
off and watched that effort. I found it 
beautiful to watch. It’s just as beautiful 
to watch in things other than sports. 

Being part of that effort on the Celt- 
ics was very important to me. It helped 
me develop and grow, and I think it 
has helped prepare me for something 
other than playing basketball. But so 
far as the game is concerned. I've lost 
my competitive urges. If I went out to 
play now, the other guys would know I 
didn’t really care. That's no way to 
play — it’s no way to do anything. 

All during this past season I had the 
eerie feeling that I'd been through this 
before. Every play, every situation. Set- 
ting a screen, missing a shot— I'd seen 
or done it all before. Everything had be- 
come repetition. This is not the attitude 
to bring to still another season. 

Basketball is the most demanding 
sport we’ve invented. It demands speed 
and stamina and a lot of other physical 
and mental qualities. It also demands 
tolerance of pain. Hurting is part of pro- 
fessional basketball. You get bangeS 
around, you lose your teeth, you twist 
muscles, you break bones. I’m not cry- 
ing about this, just stating facts. Some 
people have said I would stop playing 
one day because my knees hurt. Well, 
they hurt. They’ve been hurting for 10 
years, and my ankle has been hurting 
ever since I broke it in 1958. But I’ll 
tell you this — the rest of the guys in the 
NBA would laugh if I said 1 was leav- 
ing because my knees hurt. I don't know 
a player in the league who doesn't hurt 


somewhere practically the whole long 
season. Earl Monroe is only 24 and his 
knees arc as bad as mine. What about 
Elgin Baylor? Or Nate Thurmond? I 
could go on and on. Hurting is as much 
a part of the game as shooting free 
throws. I'm not leaving because I hurt. 

I'm not mad at anybody, either. I’m 
not mad at any of the players, and I’m 
not mad at Jack Kent Cooke and his bal- 
loons. I’m not even mad at Mendy Ru- 
dolph. I'm not trying to get even with 
somebody, or anything like that. Sure, 
there are things about the game I don't 
like, but it would be a lot easier to 
do something about them — which I’ve 
tried— if I went on playing. I’m not 
leaving because I'm angry. 

You might think that it's very nice 
for me to be leaving a winner. Truth- 
fully, that had nothing to do with my de- 
cision. Still, winning the championship 
this year was one of the most reward- 
ing victories of my career, especially be- 
cause we weren’t expected to win. (Sports 
Illustrated wasn’t the only one to give 
up on the Celtics this year— hah!) And 
it's not that I think this year's team was 
our best, either. As a matter of fact, I 
think our 1963-64 team was the best 
[Sanders. K. C. Jones, Heinsohn. Ram- 
sey, Sam Jones, Havlicek, Russell]. It 
was easily the best defensive team we 
ever had— maybe that’s why it’s my fa- 
vorite— and maybe the best of all time. 
I rate it best despite the fact that it was 
only good offensively, not great. Maybe 
that’s the key to it. We knew our of- 
fensive shortcomings and we worked 
hard to overcome them. 

People didn't give us credit for being 
as good as we were last season. Per- 
sonally, 1 think we won because we had 
the best team in the league. Some guys 
talked about all the stars on the other 
teams, and they quote statistics to show 
other teams were better. Let’s talk about 
statistics. The important statistics in bas- 
ketball are supposed to be points scored, 
rebounds and assists. But nobody keeps 
statistics on other important things— the 
good fake you make that helps your 
teammate score; the bad pass you force 
the other team to make; the good long 
pass you make that sets up another pass 
that sets up another pass that leads to a 
score; the way you recognize when one 
of your teammates has a hot hand that 
night and you give up your own shot so 
he can take it. All of those things. Those 
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were some of ihe ihmgs we excelled in 
that you won't find in ihe statistics. There 
was only one statistic that was impor- 
tant to us won and lost. 

Something everybody else but Bill 
Russell excelled iri was giving the coach 
good advice. I made the decisions, but 
I listened an awful lot. Sometimes m 
practice the other guys would talk for 
half an hour and I wouldn’t say a w ord. 
I encouraged them to tell me what they 
thought. You take Siegfried he's a flake 
all right, but he's got one of the best 
basketball minds in ihe game. They all 
helped Sam. Bailey. Nelson, all of 
them. They knew I respected them as 


men with ideas, that I didn't treat them 
as just guys with numbers on their backs. 
Remember that last-second shot that 
Sam took to win the fourth playoff 
game? YN ell. Sam is a great shooter, 
but that was a real cooperative effort. 
We wanted a play that would help us 
win the kind of close games we were 
getting involved in. and we started 
with what was basically an old Ohio 
State play. Probably either Siegfried 
or llavlicck brought it up. Ihe first 
time we tried it in practice, it took 13 
seconds. We worked it down to seven. 
All five players have to make perfectly 
timed moves and fakes, and the pass- 


es have to be exact. It saved us in 
that fourth game. 

Nobody can write a story about the 
Celtics and not talk about Red Auer- 
bach. Much of my success as a profes- 
sional is a result of the way he first ap- 
proached me. A lot of guys said I'd never 
make it because I couldn't shoot. My first 
day w rth Red he told me right out that he 
didn't care if I never scored a point. He 
said they had the guys on the Celtics w ho 
could score. What he wanted from me 
was defense and rebounding. That suited 
me tine. He and I had one big thing in 
common the w ill to win. W hen he ap- 
pointed me coach he just said. " I lie iob 
is yours." He never put pressure on me. 
He never even came to practice unless I 
united him. Of course. I did often. I 
would have beencra/y not to take advan- 
tage of one of the smartest guys the game 
has seen. In moments of weakness. I al- 
most like Red a little. 

Well. I'm going to miss all that, even 
if I no longer feel involved. \nd what 
am I going to do? As I write this article 
I'm enjoying the luxury of taking my 
time in considering some interesting al- 
ternatives that I am fortunate enough 
to have available, I'p to now. I've been 
a professional entertainer, which is how 
a professional athlete probably should 
b classified. One natural path for me 
to follow would lx* to continue in the 
field of entertainment motion pictures 
or I V. I've made a few films out in Cal- 
ifornia. and I've enjoyed it. I'm leaving in 
a few weeks to make a movie in Spain 
it's a western in which I've got a small 
part and I expect to enjoy that. too. I 
may do some other film work with Jim 
Brown. But I can’t see acting as a ca- 
reer. even if it is fun. and my decision 
to explore other areas of the entertain- 
ment field will be a considered one. I 
will have weighed against it serious of- 
fers in fields that are somewhat new to 
me but which I would find comfortable, 
challenging and rewarding. 

I can tell you one thing for sure I'm 
going to play a little golf. I'm going to 
become the hottest 6' 9" black left-hand- 
ed 16-handicap golfer to come along in 
years. So if you see a tall, handsome, 
bearded follow on your course some 
day. who looks as though he's ready 
to laugh probably at himself as he 
faces an impossible putt, let me tell you 
this: for your own good, don't put any 
money on that putt. end 



LOONEY IS PLAYING A NEW TUNE 

Joe Don Looney. the onetime problem child with the Mr. America build, is back in football after service in Vietnam. 
Eager to make it as a back with the New Orleans Saints, he seems to be a changed man on and off the field 

by JACK MURPHY 



All muscles and speed, Joe Don cuts loose for a long gain In a practice scrimmage. 


U ntil Joe Don Looney came home 
from Vietnam this summer and sold 
himself to the New Orleans football 
team, no one ever called him a saint. 
The No. I draft pick of the New York 
Giants in 1964, Looney left pro ball three 
years and four teams later. In all of foot- 
ball there was no bigger problem child. 
Yet last week Looney was back in the 
NFL, a respected member of the Saints* 
seaside trainingcamp at California West- 
ern University in San Diego. Instead of 
sulking by himself, he was happy to talk, 
even about the past, and instead of ad- 
hering to his own private training sched- 
ule, he was all business on the field. He 
reported in superb condition, at 6' I' 
and 225 pounds, and in a swimsuit he 
looked like Mr. America. Even the beach 
boys were envious. Although he strained 
his right knee slightly in a scrimmage 
against the C hargers, he was the most 
impressive runner in camp. The injury 
is minor, and Looney's newest coach, 
Tom Fears, has the attitude of a man 
who has just found money in the street. 
“Looney is a helluva back," Fears says. 
“He has strength, quickness and abil- 
ity, and his attitude is excellent. He’s 
very coachablc, very cooperative." 

That is not the kind of comment coach- 
es used to make about Looney, but 
for the moment, at least, the admiration 
is mutual. "Tom Fears is a man I 
can respect," Looney says, “because I 
can tell he believes what he says. He 
knows what he’s doing. I really like 
this team. I feel close to these guys. 
Maybe it's because we have something 
in common— most of us have been 
dropped by other clubs. There are no 
cliques on the Saints. It's not one of 
those teams where the attitude is. ‘Be 
a good boy for a couple of seasons 
and maybe we’ll let you in.’ ” 

No coach has ever doubted Looney’s 
physical capabilities, but his mental 
makeup has been something else again. 
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Looney legends abound. While with the 
Giants he refused to tape his ankles for 
practice and got a S500 line. When the 
team doctor tried to persuade him to pru- 
dence. Looney said. "What do you know 
about football. Doc? You never played 
the game." Then there was the time Loo- 
ney said, "I never met a man I didn't 
like, except Will Rogers." 

Looney’s father, Don, an end at TCU 
in the days of Davcy O'Brien and later 
with the Eagles, started out to make his 
boy "the greatest gridder ever." Small 
for his age, Joe Don began working 
out on weights. He blossomed his se- 
nior year in high school, but he had trou- 
bles at Texas and TCU. the first two 
colleges he attended. At his next stop, 
Cameron Junior College in Oklahoma, 
he was the star of the team that won 
the Junior Rose Bowl championship. 
“Coaches aren’t all bad." says Looney. 
"I had a coach at Cameron who was a 
wonderful man. I'd do anything for Le- 
roy Montgomery. He treated us fair, and 
we never lost a game." 

Lor his junior year Looney moved 
on to Oklahoma and Bud Wilkinson. 
There Looney was the third-string full- 
back until the fourth quarter of the first 
game of the season. With Oklahoma los- 
ing to Syracuse and only two minutes 
remaining, Looney made what was called 
an "impossible" 60-yard run for a touch- 
down to win 7-3. The Oklahoma quar- 
terback, Monte Deere, couldn't believe 
what had happened. "I knew what play 
I was going to call as I walked to the hud- 
dle." Deere said later in the locker room, 
"but Looney said, ‘Just give me the ball 
and I’ll score a touchdown.' So I just 
gave him the ball." Looney finished the 
season fifth in the country in rushing 
and first in punting. 

Pro scouts were enchanted. Here was 
a big. bruising back with speed. But Loo- 
ney's senior year at Oklahoma was a di- 
saster. He cut practice, he caused trou- 
ble and he earned the label of “Okla- 
homa's Bad Boy." After he socked a 
student assistant coach, he was thrown 
off the team. Now he recalls the inci- 
dent without apparent rancor. "I don’t 
think Wilkinson ever liked me very 
much," he says cheerfully. Then he adds, 
"I could have gained more than 1,000 
yards, I could have done anything, but 
they wouldn't give me the ball. I guess 


Wilkinson had his reasons, but I was 
mystified by his attitude." 

Allic Sherman and the Giants were 
hungry for Looney, but their appetite 
soon palled. He refused to go to meet- 
ings, he cut practice and he wouldn't 
talk to the press. He even refused to 
have breakfast with Y. A. Tittle. Out 
on the field, he preferred to play catch 
with a youngster rather than watch Tit- 
tle work w ith the other backs. One night 
when he was 10 minutes late for bed 
check, he deemed the S50 fine unfair be- 
cause he had gone to bed an hour early 
the night before. "They still owe me 50 
minutes," he explained. After only 28 
days in camp, the Giants traded him to 
the Baltimore Colts. Looney now says 
he was happy to leave New York. "I 
don’t like big cities, and I didn't care 
for Allie Sherman's attitude," he says. 
"The Giants really weren’t very friendly. 
It was as though it was undignified to 
wear shorts in the dorm. You were ex- 
pected to wear slacks." 

At Baltimore Looney had respect for 
Coach Don Shula. Shula knew what he 
was doing. Looney says, and he never 
had any problems with the coach, When 
Looney got to play, he looked superb. 
Once he popped out of his cleats slam- 
ming into the Bear line, and the crowd 
cheered as he ran to the sidelines car- 
rying the shoes. Unfortunately for Loo- 
ney, he had problems off the field, par- 
ticularly when he became emotionally 
involved in the 1964 presidential elec- 
tion. The exact details of the incident 
are blurred, but Looney got into a po- 
litical argument with a stranger, and Bal- 
timore police charged him with malicious 
destruction of property and assault when 
he ripped a door from its hinges. For 
that fracas a judge fined Looney SI 50 
and gave him a one-year probation. "I 
was awfully strong for Barry Goldwa- 
tcr." Looney says, "and I was furious 
because Lyndon Johnson had duped the 
country. Look what happened. Guys are 
dying like flies in Vietnam, a war we 
couldn't win if we sent 10 million men 
over there. It's tragic because it’s such 
a waste. We're going to pull out of Viet- 
nam as soon as we can, and what have 
we accomplished?" 

Looney went to Detroit in exchange 
for Dennis Gaubatz. The Lion coach 
was Harry Gilmer, who was so enthused 



AH smiles. Looney is happy to be a Saint 


that he described Looney as the player 
who would "save the franchise for the 
Detroit Lions," Not long afterward Gil- 
mer began using more picturesque lan- 
guage, and he finally lost patience dur- 
ing the 1966 season when Looney curt- 
ly refused to carry a message into the 
game against the Atlanta Falcons. "If 
you want a messenger," Looney said, 
"call Western Union." Gilmer took the 
unusual step of suspending Looney at 
halftime. There were other incidents, 
some more amusing than others. Once 
Looney showed up in the locker room 
with a mastiff pup that was loaded down 
with barbells and weights. Looney ex- 
plained to curious teammates that he 
was trying to build up the dog's leg mus- 
cles. Both he and the dog ate wheat 
germ and sunflower seeds. 

But there was real trouble one eve- 
ning when Looney got into an early hours 
scrape with the boy friend of a carhop 
at a drive-in restaurant. As the police 
arrived on the scene, the boy friend had 

continued 
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LOONEY continued 



The physical culturist supreme. Looney gives 
his biceps a workout. He also lifts weights 



Looney leaves the field after straining his 
knee. Fortunately, the Injury was not serious. 


a knife, and Looney was attempting to 
break a beer bottle on a window sill to 
use in defense. This prompted one cyn- 
ical l.ion to quip. "The guy who’s sup- 
posed to save the franchise can't even 
break a beer bottle." Another time Loo- 
ney became miffed at Gilmer and re- 
fused to report for practice. Instead he 
sat in his room and listened to his ste- 
reo set. Gilmer asked Joe Schmidt, then 
the Lions’ captain and now the coach, 
to reason with Looney. Schmidt did his 
best. "You’ve got to work hard in this 
league," he counseled Looney. "I’ve 
been with the club for 12 years, and 
I’ve never missed a practice." 

Looney was astonished. "Joe." he 
said, "you should take a day off once 
in a while." 

Looney went to Washington for a draft 
choice. The Redskin coach was Otto 
Graham, who soon decided that Loo- 
ney's self-esteem exceeded his perfor- 
mances on the field. For his part, Loo- 
ney deemed Graham both confused and 
incompetent. "Graham wasted our 
time." Looney says. “I could organize 
a practice better than he could We would 
lose a game, and he would come in and 
tell us he was going to be like Lom- 
bardi. He was going to raise hell. Otto 
was trying to find himself, he didn't know 
what he wanted to do." Graham cer- 
tainly knew one thing he wanted; he or- 
dered Looney to keep his mouth closed, 
especially in the presence of reporters 
Looney paid no attention. One day when 
the Redskins won a ball game, a rare 
event, Graham came out of his office 
and found Looney surrounded by re- 
porters. Looney had had a good day. 
and he was pleased to talk about it at 
length. "Why don’t you take a show- 
er?” asked Graham. 

"I've already had my shower," said 
Looney. 

“Then take another," Graham 
snapped at him. 

Looney 's Redskin career ended in 1967 
when Graham discovered Joe Don was 
going to play out his option. Looney 
was not unemployed long. His Army Re- 
serve unit was activated, and off he went 
to Vietnam. Looney becomes visibly up- 
set w hen Vietnam is mentioned. He spent 
nine months guarding an oil-tank farm 
in the combat zone, and he bears both 
physical and psychological scars from 
that experience. The physical scar is in- 
significant — he bruised a heel while div- 


ing into a bunker during a Viet Cong 
rocket attack — but he is irked that he 
was assigned sedentary duty. 

Upon his return. Looney got in touch 
with several clubs, but only the Saints 
were seriously interested. "I know I’m 
something of a character." Looney 
says, "but I don’t mind. I’m pretty well 
known— I don't have any trouble get- 
ting checks cashed. I hope to make this 
team. When I work. 1 work hard. I give 
100 r ,\ When I play. I play the same 
way. When I blow, it all blows out.” 

Tom Fears says. "I hesitated for a 
while when he asked for a contract. On 
the one hand, we’re getting a first draft 
choice without giving up anybody. On 
the other, the boy has a history of cre- 
ating problems. 

"I know the second coach thought 
he could handle him and so did the third 
and the fourth coaches. I'm not saying 
it won't happen here, too. but I’ve got 
confidence in the guy. He’s trying like 
hell. I told him we’d start all over, we’d 
give him a new sheet. When he came to 
camp he didn’t even introduce himself; 
we just got together, it was a process of 
osmosis. He’s not a pushy kid and 1 
like that." 

f ears was influenced by Looney’s mil- 
itary experience and, especially, his good 
record in Vietnam. Contrary to predic- 
tions. he wasn't shot for insubordination 
and he didn’t trigger World War 111. Pre- 
sumably, he has matured somewhat and 
he has the responsibility of a family in 
his wife. Peggy, and infant daughter, 
Tara, who live on a 275-acre ranch in 
Diana, Texas. 

Now 26. Looney says nothing about 
maturity or reform, but there arc oc- 
casional hints he is changing. "I really 
wasn't all that bad." he says, "but may- 
be I was a little strange. My wife doesn't 
think I'm a character. She just loves 
me." 

His new coach is aware of Looney’s 
sense of independence. “So far about 
all he’s said to me is yessir and nosir," 
says Fears, "but sometimes he gives you 
that funny look. He’s very knowledge- 
able and I’ve got an idea he wouldn't hes- 
itate to speak up if he thought you were 
wrong." 

So Joe Don is a Saint — for now, at 
least (the prudent will note that he has 
not taken a vow of silence). The Na- 
tional Football League can hardly wait 
to see w hat happens. «no 
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Live below your means. 


If you'd like to gel around the high cost 
of living, we have a suggestion 

Cut down on the high cost of getting 
around. 

And buy a Volkswagen. It's only $1799* 
That's around $1200 less than the aver- 
age amount paid for a new car today 
Heave it in the bank. Mere's coming I 


A VW saves you hundreds of dollors on 
upkeep over the years. 

It tokes pints, not quarts, of Oil 
Not one iota of antifreeze. 

And it gets about 27 miles to the gallon 
The average cor (thirsty devil that it is) 
only gets 14. 

So the more you drive, the more you save. 


And chances ore, you'll drive it for years 
and years. (Since we never change the 
style, a VW never goes out of style.) 

Of course, a VW's not much 
to look ot. So a lot of people 
buy a big flashy car |ust to save 
face. 

Try putting that in the bank. 




In his search for new kinds of 
seafood, Harvey Bullls, the world's 
No. 1 fish snoop, hauls In some very 
strange prizes from the depths 


ODDBALLS 
OF THE 
DEEP SEA 


by COLES PHINIZY 


U ntil quite recently the fish and all 
the queer creatures of the deep sea 
lived according to their own ways, abid- 
ing by a simple law of eat or be eaten. 
They enjoyed a privacy that was sel- 
dom violated, until shortly after World 
War II when specialists of all kinds be- 
gan probing the depths. Of all the in- 
truders now in the sea, certainly one of 
the busiest bodies is a fishery biologist 
named Harvey Bullis of Pascagoula, 
Miss. Bullis has been prying into the per- 
sonal affairs of fish since 1950 and has 
relished every intimate moment. Indeed, 
such is his zest for it that he seems to 
get nosier with each passing year. 

In depths of 1,000 to 1,500 feet on 
the continental slope of North America, 
there arc vast colonics of royal red 
shrimp. Before Harvey Bullis began mak- 
ing underwater forays these big. delec- 
table shrimp lived in comfortable seclu- 
sion beyond the easy grasp of man. But 
now, as the big shrimp frisk about, an 
aluminum submarine looms above them, 
its lights turning their dim world into 
garish day. Harvey Bullis, the snoop 
from Pascagoula, peers through the port 
of the submarine. He has come down 
among the royal red shrimp to find out 
exactly how they walk and swim and 
feed and burrow. 

On the continental shelf off the Flor- 
ida east coast, life has not been the same 
for calico scallops since Bullis began 
sleuthing around their area. As if in- 
vasion by submarine were not enough. 
Bullis is now sending a robot sea sled 
equipped with a video-tape camera down 
among the scallops. In his famous 
churchyard elegy, the 18th-century poet 


SNAKE MACKEREL DREDGED UP FROM 3.000 FEET IS ARMED WITH SPIKELIKE TEETH 
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Thomas Gray claimed there were bright 
gems of the sea beyond the reach of the 
human eye. But in the year 1969. thanks 
to Bullis. even drab scallops m mud beds 
arc getting television time. 

Although Bullis spends most of his 
time aboard a boat dragging a trawl to 
sample the bottom, he sometimes uses 
a plane to spy on fish. From a mile up 
he not only can locate fish schools (as 
commercial spotters do) but also, by us- 
ing a spectiographic analyzer, he is learn- 
ing to tell one species from another by 
the quality of light reflecting from their 
bodies. F.ven at night there is no sure 
way for fish to elude Bullis. In the dark- 
ness he searches the sea with a scope 
that boosts the intensity of light more 
than 50,000 times. The fish do not show 
brightly enough to be detected, but from 
the phosphorescence swirling around 
them Bullis knows where they are. 

Despite the sinister regard that fish 
understandably might have for him. 
w hen measured by human standards Bul- 
bs turns out to be nothing more than a 
large, affable. 45-ycar-old native of Wis- 
consin a freshwater transplant who fell 
in love with the sea at first sight. As an 
employee of the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, he now spends much 
of his time wandering the high seas in- 
vestigating fish. Although in the process 
he picks up many fascinating and use- 
less facts, his basic mission is most prac- 
tical. In simplest terms. Bullis’ job is to 
find fish for people to eat. 

Where Bullis goes, commercial fish- 
ermen usually follow. To cite a specific 
example, in the late 1950s Bullis spent 
about SI00.000 of the taxpayers' mon- 
ey hunting for concentrations of brown 
shrimp off the South American coast. 
Today on the South American grounds 
that Bullis found, more than 200 U.S. 
trawlers are at work, taking about S20 
million worth of shrimp annually. Many 
of the big royal red shrimp whose ter- 
ritory Bullis recently investigated later 
ended up in commercial trawls (and 
eventually, of course, in cocktail sauce 
on someone's dinner table). Similarly, 
many of the scallops now being tele- 
vised probably will make their final pub- 
lic appearance in some restaurant. 

Bullis is by no means a lone oper- 
ator; his territory is far too diverse and 
large. In his present capacity as direc- 
tor of the Exploratory Fishing and Gear 
Research Base in Pascagoula, he is. in 
effect, the mastermind of an organization 


of biologists, skilled fishermen and nood- 
Icrs w ho not only hunt for concentrations 
of edible fish but also devise better ways 
to harvest them. Bullis and the fish ex- 
perts who work with him at Pascagoula 
and at a substation in Brunswick. Ga. 
are responsible for four million square 
miles of the sea. Their domain encom- 
passes the Gulf of Mexico, the Carib- 
bean and the western Atlantic from Cape 
Hattcras southeasterly to the big mud- 
dy mouth of the Amazon. For more 
than 100 years scientists have been drag- 
ging trawls in this same expanse, but 
few of these explorers have done more 
than scratch the bottom compared to 
the efforts of Bullis and his crews. 

Since 1950 Bullis and his colleagues 
have dragged trawls more than 60,000 
miles across the sea floor. Although on 
each exploratory drag they usually have 
a particular fish or shellfish in mind, 
they arc never sure what will turn up in 
the net. They often haul in a mixed bag, 
a hodgepodge of common and rare spe- 
cies and occasionally a creature or two 
that has never been seen before. This 
past May Bullis and a crew spent 10 
days off the South American coast 
searching for colonies of the scarlet 
prawn, a giant shrimp that lives 1.800 
to 3.000 feet below and tastes like Maine 
lobster. In each of the 18 drags they 
made. Bullis and his crew recovered any- 
where from 10 to 400 pounds of the 
giant shrimp. In most of the hauls there 
were also marine specters of the kind 
commonly encountered in nightmares: 
flabby hagfish and large spidery crabs, 
runty black sharks and deep-sea squid, 
armored isopods the size of terrapins, 
chimacrids with squidlike beaks and 
winglike fins, eels that look like snakes 
and fish that look like cels, misshapen 
fish with catlike eyes and the tails of 
rats and still uglier fish with dragon teeth 
and flesh of jelly. 

When each nctload of fish spills onto 
the afterdeck, Bullis and his crew wade 
into the slithery heap, sorting out the ed- 
ible specimens, then searching the re- 
fuse for super oddities. Over the years 
they have netted some very queer prizes. 
In 1959, in one load of abyssal fish that 
they brought up from a depth of 7,000 
feet in the Gulf of Mexico, they found 
an unopened can of Falstaff beer. That 
same year, while dragging the bottom 
of the Caribbean 70 miles north of Trin- 
idad, Bullis and his crew hauled in a six- 
wheel General Motors truck. (The truck 


apparently had been driven by a little 
old mermaid from Pasadena. There were 
only 17 miles on the speedometer, and 
the tires were like new.) In 1961, in 1,800 
feet of water 100 miles east of the Mis- 
sissippi delta, one of Bullis" crew brought 
up a dinner plate with an odd U-shaped 
break in it an unusual recovery con- 
sidering that one of the crewmen had 
thrown it over the side six years earlier. 
During a search for a hard-shelled 
shrimp called Sicyonia brevirosiris south 
of Cape Hattcras, the crew of the ex- 
ploratory vessel Combat, while w inching 
in its net. picked up a World War II 
mine. Although the mine luckily explod- 



BULLIS INSPECTS A GIANT RED PRAWN 


ed while still 300 yards astern, the con- 
cussion was enough to knock Fisherman 
Ernest W illiams off his feet and rouse 
Warren Rathjcn, the expedition leader, 
from his afternoon siesta. 

While hunting for marketable seafood. 
Bullis and Co. have also served the prof- 
itless world of pure science. In muse- 
ums and research labs around the world 
today there are more than a million spec- 
imens of fish, crustaceans and mol- 
lusks — including some 300 new species — 
that were collected and preserved by 
Bullis and the exploratory crews under 
his command. Of all the rare fish that 

continued 
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FISH SNOOP continu'd 


Bullis has run across in 19 years the 
strangest has not yet been given a thor- 
ough going-over by any taxonomist or 
systematic* expert. One night while drag- 
ging a midwatcr trawl at a depth of 300 
feet in the Gulf ol Mexico, Bullis picked 
up a four-foot-long, pcncil-thin creature 
that looks like an eel but structurally is 
quite different from any known species. 
Bullis' un-eely eel has more than 500 ver- 
tebrae in its sinuous spine and a pe- 
culiar mouth, with a midsection that re- 
mains open even when the jaws are fully 
closed. Its respiratory system is stranger 
still. Whereas even the most unsymmet- 
ric jl of bony fishes — the flounders flukes 
and other flatfish— have functional gills 
on both sides of their bodies. Bullis’ odd- 
ball cel has a gill system on the left side 
but not even a vestige of one on the 
right. Bullis is reluctant to turn his rare, 
unsymmetrical find over to experts un- 
til he finds another specimen or two like 
it. For the time being it sits in his office 
in a jar of Formalin a freak that seems 
to have little connection with any other 
fish of the past or present. 

Out of respect for the massive con- 
tribution he has made to its cause, the 
scientific community has bestowed a 
number of honors on Bullis, including 
one or two he could have done as well 
without. Some years back, when the 
wives of a dozen zoologists in the Gulf 
Coast area held a squid-pickling con- 
test, their husbands insisted that Bullis, 
and only Bullis, was qualified to judge 
the entries. Largely to satisfy his own 
curiosity. Bullis has eaten the flesh of 
quite a few unappealing sea creatures, 
notably the giant marine pill bug Bath- 
ynomusgiganteus, the benthic spider crab 
Geryon quinquedens , and the etiolated 
rattail fish Nezumia hairdi. Despite his 
penchant for seafood oddities, before he 
had sampled all the squid in the compe- 
tition he became too ill to pick a winner. 


In recognition of his collecting prow- 
ess, several marine species have been 
named for Bullis. The most aptly named 
is the species hullisi of the family Ale- 
poci’plia/idih ’ — a primitive, slick-headed, 
deep-dwelling fish akin to the salmon 
and herring. All species of the Alepo- 
ccphahdae were considered rarities until 
1963 when, as a result of one aston- 
ishing haul off the coast of Surinam. Bul- 
lis ended up literally knee-deep in them. 
As he recalls the occasion: "The net 
came up packed almost solid with alc- 
poccphalids morcthan I Vi tonsofslimy 
critters covered with mucus. When that 
load swung aboard a ton and a half of 
goo hit the deck. The boat was rolling 
in swells so that all the fish and slime 
kept going from one side to the other. 
On every roll, streams of rare fish were 
squirting out of the scuppers back into 
the water. Vleanw hile we were staggering 
around the deck trying to save the rest 
of them. When you are on a rolling 
boat, wading around in 3.000 pounds 
of alepoccphalids, it's hard to take a 
step without landing on your butt." 

A large number of the alepocephalids 
from the record haul off Surinam were 
preserved and shipped to Dr. Albert 
Parr, the former director of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, who 
has been working on a definitive study 
of the alepocephalids since the late '30s 
(and might well have finished by now 
except for the glut of specimens that Bul- 
bs unloaded on him ). ' ‘We shipped hun- 
dreds and hundreds of specimens to Dr. 
Parr," Bullis recalls. "We kept sending 
them until 1 ran into him at a meeting 
in Miami and he asked me please to 
stop because they were crowding him 
out of his office." 

Measured against other men. Bullis 
himself is a rather unusual creature in 
one respect. Today, when many workers 
of the world arc singing tunes of dis- 


content. Bullis goes around publicly an- 
nouncing that he loves his job. Recent- 
ly. while rummaging through memories 
of his Wisconsin boyhood, he declared, 
"1 still get the same kick out of col- 
lecting things that I did as a kid. I al- 
ways liked to hunt and fish and swim, 
but my earliest memories are of col- 
lecting things — cats and dogs and frogs 
and jars full of bumblebees and roly- 
poly bugs. I had the most wonderful par- 
ents in the world. When I brought home 
10 or 20 grass snakes my mother would 
scream, 'Get those things out of here!' 
But she would let me keep them. 

"I went out for sports in high school, 
but I must have had a low threshold of 
pain or something. Every time I got on 
a field I either damn near broke my 
neck or was knocked silly. The first time 
I put on boxing gloves my opponent con- 
nected after I had taken one or two 
swings and I saw bright lights. Fresh- 
man year in high school I made a beau- 
tiful catch of a kickoff with the football 
coach watching. Then someone hit me. 
I came to in the school nurse's office. 
So I said to hell with that stuff. Most 
boys in my day had heroes like Babe 
Ruth, but to me Babe Ruth was a can- 
dy bar My heroes were Frank Buck, 
Martin Johnson and Admiral Byrd." 

In World War II Bullis applied for 
flight training, but before he was even 
through the preliminaries the Air Corps 
was so overstocked with pilots that they 
made him into a radio operator. "I didn't 
really care if I was a pilot or what," Bul- 
lis says. "I would have joined up as 
the front landing wheel on a B-25 if 
they had offered me the job. I just want- 
ed to get into the air in the worst 
way." Bullis got his wish, in spades. 
He ended up in the Air Transport Com- 
mand based at Jorhat in the highlands 
of North India. Before the war was 
done he had flown the Himalayan hump 



between India and China 120 times. 

It was during an unusual nightlong 
vigil on the way to India that Bullis 
began his lifelong commitment to the 
sea. En route to Jorhat, his transport 
crew laid over for a day in Natal. Bra- 
zil. where Bullis went to the beach and 
got too much sun. The crew next stopped 
overnight at Ascension Island, one of 
the sea mounts of lost Atlantis that has 
somehow managed to keep its head 
above water. When they landed on As- 
cension, Bullis’ sunburn was so painful 
that he could not lie down, much less 
sleep. He spent the night wandering the 
edge of the sea. In the bleak light of the 
moon he found spiny lobsters and 
watched large turtles lumber out of the 
water to lay their eggs. He caught fish 
on hooks he fashioned out of steel wire, 
and he scrounged the waterline for shells, 
crabs and other odd bits of biota. "That 
night on Ascension Island.” he says, 
"was a fantastic experience. The whole 
time one thought kept running through 
my mind: How could I get a job that 
would let me live in such a world?" 

Scientists who have collaborated with 
him conclude that one of the prime traits 
that Bullis has going for him in his com- 
mercial fisheries work is an unshaken, 
almost childlike faith that there can al- 
ways be a braver, newer world. And for 
sure, if there was ever an industry that 
needed faith in the future, commercial 
fishing is it. As Bullis himself appraises 
the situation: "There is probably no 
more traditional, rock-ribbed, do-it-as- 
your-father-did group in the U.S. than 
commercial fishermen. It's time we got 
down to the nitty-gritty and realized that 
the days of the rugged individual, the 
Captains Courageous, are gone. In Pas- 
cagoula. what we are mainly trying to 
do is develop new concepts that will 
stretch the imaginations of fishermen and 
make them part of the 20th century." 

Bullis envisions the day when school- 
ing fish of the open sea will be har- 
vested by automated barges requiring 
only supervisory and maintenance per- 
sonnel. The barges will incorporate all 
the equipment necessary both to har- 
vest and process the fish. In the Lesser 
Antilles, Bullis and Bob Cummins, the 
chief of the exploratory substation in 
Brunswick, Ga.. have already experi- 
mented with a barge that attracts school- 
ing fish with lights and sucks them up 
through a pipe. In the course of their ex- 
periments they discovered a curious re- 


action by some of the industrially valu- 
able school fish. When the intensity of 
the light was maintained at a constant 
level, the schooling fish eventually be- 
gan to drift away, seeming, in effect, to 
lose interest. To offset this, Bullis and 
Cummins tried dimming the lights, 
searching, as it were, for an appealing 
level that might hold the fish. One night 
Bullis accidentally hit the switch and 
turned the light suddenly up to peak in- 
tensity. The school instantly fled into 
the surrounding darkness. Then, incred- 
ibly, in about 15 seconds, the school 
rushed back and crowded so densely 
around the suction pipe that some of 
the fish were forced up out of the water 
on the backs of the rest of the school. 

To guarantee that there will be con- 
centrations of fish in the general area of 
the beguiling lights of a suction barge. 
Bullis has several tricks in mind, the sim- 
plest being merely an arrangement of 
outlying floats. Since many species of 
schooling fish tend to gather under and 
around such surface shelters in the day- 
time. if such floats arc placed strategically 
there would be an increased likelihood 
of concentrations in the general area 
when night came. Bullis is also toying 
with a trickier means of bringing fish 
in: the use of electricity. For some time 
now scientists have known that by means 
of an electrical current fish can be made 
to swim back to point A. At the Pas- 
cagoula research base, one of Bulbs’ as- 
sistants. Biologist Ed Klima, has elec- 
trically motivated croakers, mackerel 
and herring doing 20 laps in a test pool. 
(Any fish fancier who considers exer- 
cising his aquarium pets electrically is 
hereby warned. Electrifying fish is a fair- 
ly exact business tha' involves a num- 
ber of variables, including even the size 
of the fish. If you give a fish of certain 
size too little current, you get no re- 
sponse. Give him too much and you 
end up with a dead fish.) 

While such harvesting schemes may 
seem too fanciful and Tom Swifty ever 
to be practical, one such system is al- 
ready in use. In the Gulf and Carib- 
bean there are two nocturnal species of 
shrimp called pinks and browns that bur- 
row by day, thus escaping the net when 
it passes across the bottom. In the day- 
time pink and brown shrimp are now 
jumping out of their burrows and into 
an electrical trawl devised by Bullis and 
his Pascagoula noodlers. 

In the 1950s James Higman.a research 


student at the Miami Institute of Ma- 
rine Science, found that a pulse of elec- 
trical current caused shrimp to contract 
their abdominal muscles. Taking up 
where Higman left off, the experimenters 
at Pascagoula tested thousands of shrimp 
individually to find just what voltage 
and pulse rate were best to make shrimp 
jump consistently six inches out of their 
burrows. They then devised a trawl with 
a series of electrical lines preceding the 
foot of the net in such a way that shrimp 
would get electrical pulses at the proper 
rate. In comparison tests on a good mud 
bottom the electric trawl caught the same 
quantity of nocturnal shrimp by day that 
ordinary trawls do at night. To con- 
vince doubting Thomases, Bullis and his 
crew transported pink shrimp from the 
Gulf 400 miles to clear Bahamian wa- 
ters off the island of Elcuthcra. Scuba 
divers took 200 of the shrimp down and 
spaced them about six feet apart on the 
bottom, placing an orange-painted scal- 
lop shell beside each burrowed shrimp. 
The exploratory trawler used to harvest 
this man-made shrimp ground also 
towed a sled, with underwater camera- 
men just ahead of the net. In the mov- 
ies taken by the divers, as the electrical 
system passes over each orange scallop 
shell, right on cue a shrimp pops out of 
the bottom and into the net. Last year 
an electrical shrimp trawl patterned af- 
ter the prototype developed by Bullis 
and his crew was put on the market by 
the Electro Products. Inc. of Pensacola 
and is now being used in the Gulf and 
Caribbean and also off the west coast 
of Africa. 

Six years ago David Causey, an in- 
vertebrate biologist at the University of 
Arkansas, described Bullis, the visionary 
fish snoop, in a way that needs no up- 
dating. "Thus far I’ve resisted all in- 
vitations to go with Bullis on a trip,” 
Causey observed. "He is the sort of per- 
son who would take you out to sec a sun- 
set and bring you back three months 
later. I don’t know much about his hab- 
its, but I suspect that after the day’s 
work is done he puts a pair of forceps 
and vials in his pocket, lights a cigar 
and drops overboard for a quiet walk 
on the floor of the Gulf of Mexico. . . . 
All I’m sure about him is that when he has 
a dreamy, faraway look in his eyes . . . 
thinking, no doubt, about oceanographic 
work on the far side of the moon. I’m 
in for trouble. He has no respect for 
age or gray hairs." end 
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Uniroyal's new Glas-Belt RainTre gives you 
twice as much protection as most of the tires on the road today. 
(Up to twice as much mileage, too.) 


Ironical, isn't it? 

Glass, the archenemy of tires, is now the great 
protector. 

To understand how our Glas-Belt protects you, 
first you have to understand what it is. 

Simply, it's two fiberglass belts under the 
tread, running the width of the tread and all 
around the tire. 

In addition to acting os a piece of pro- 
tective armor against sharp objects, this Glas- 


Belt (along with the tire's polyester cord) also keeps 
the tread of the tire very rigid. Which makes it wear 
longer. Because the less a tire tread squirms, the less 
it wears. 

Stop in at your nearest Uniroyal dealer and ask 
about our new Glas-Belt fire now. 

You'll feel a lot safer knowing there's 
glass in your tires. 

Because you never know when it's going 
to be under them. 


mm 

UNI ROYAL! 




Coaching at Newport, one of the 
sporting galas of the social calendar 
around the turn of the century, was 
re-created at the last meeting of The 
Carriage Association of America, 
which drew many of the group’s 600 
members and their elegant equipages 
to the Rhode Island resort For three 
days (following pages) they partici- 
pated in driving demonstrations, 
marathons, coachman horn -blowing 
competitions and parades and at- 
tracted large, appreciative audiences, 
evidence of the rising interest in the 


art of driving (SI, June 24, 1968). 
The carriage age is making a modest 
comeback as horse lovers discover 
its pleasures— from a single pony 
hitched to a governess cart to an 
expensive four-in-hand pulling a 
$20,000 Brewster coach. Here, leav- 
ing the Hammersmith Farm of Mr. 
and Mrs Hugh D. Auchindoss for 
the 10-mile ride to Marble House, is 
the Brewster park drag of Chauncey 
Stillman, pulled by four Hackneys 
and driven by Mrs. Frank Haydon, 
who flew from England for the event. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 
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Hong Ocean Drive. James K Robinson Jr moves 
his Hackney-Clydcsdale crossbreds (left) under the eye of 
his wife, also an experienced whip, who sits next to him 
on the box. At right, George Weymouth halts his unicorn 
hitch of Standardbreds in front of The Elms; below, Meg 
Ferguson looks for a parking place at Marble House for 
her homebred Morgan drawing a phaeton. 


£ 


.'amps that once adorned the coach of the Duke 
of Wellington are part of a private collection owned by C. 
Mathews Dick. From another collection comes the road coach 
Venture ( following page) with which Alfred Vanderbilt be- 
came the first American to win an event at Richmond. England 
in 1907. It is driven by John Seabrook, who duplicated Van- 
derbilt's feat half a century later. 
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The continent ones 
choose 

Walker's DeLuxe 


the elegant 8 year old bourbon 

They make decisions rather than compromises. They don't 
think twice about their drink. When their choice is bourbon, 
the bourbon is Walker's DeLuxe. Nothing else quite measures up. 


Even In Paradise the Apaches of Arizona were merely 
existing on Income from the sale of cattle and timber. 
Now they are incorporated and the tourist money rolls in 

THE HAPPIEST 
FISHING GROUND 


A t first the place does 
i not strike you as 
particularly unusual — no 
better than any other 
well-kept subdivision of 
Paradise. The East Fork 
of the White River forms 
on the 11,549-foot level 
of the mountains and 
falls 5,000 feet in 1 5 mag- 
nificent miles; 26 still, 
cold lakes are scattered 
here and there in a mil- 
lion acres of forest; there 
are 850 campgrounds 
carpeted with wall-to- 
wall pine needles; and fishermen, who 
pay the Apache Indians 75£ a day for 
the privilege (only 50c for each succeed- 
ing day if they stay more than one), 
catch rainbow trout in the lakes or on 
Diamond Creek or Bog Creek, on North 
Fork or on the rugged East Fork, where 
Geronimo used to hide out. 

This is the Fort Apache Indian Res- 
ervation of east-central Arizona, an un- 
developed tract of 1.664,872 acres that 
can be reached by highway from Phoe- 
nix. 185 desert miles away. Back in 1871 
the Government put the Apache Indi- 
ans there — or let them stay there — be- 
cause there was nothing in the region 
anyone else wanted. I n so doing they con- 
fined them in one of the most beautiful 
parts of the world. After having existed 
frugally from the sale of cattle and tim- 
ber for nearly a century, the Apaches 
have now established a profit-making 
corporation. White Mountain Recre- 
ation Enterprise, wholly owned by the 
5,800-mcmbcr tribe, which last year 
grossed some SI. 5 million from the sale 
of permits for 408,923 days of fishing 
and the sale of tackle, food and the ne- 
cessities of life to campers and fisher- 
men and hunters. The business has just 
begun to bring returns, and the reser- 
vation Is so big and so undeveloped that 
10 times as many vacationers as will be 
there this summer can be taken in with- 
out crowding. 


by ROBERT CANTWELL 

“We’re not dying ofT," said Nelson 
l.upe, when I visited him not long ago in 
the town of Whiteriver. “We’re grow- 
ing." Lupe was the tribal chairman who 
persuaded the Apaches to set up Rec- 
reation Enterprise and let vacationers 
enjoy life on the reservation. He eased 
his burly frame out of a battered pick- 
up truck and sat down on the porch of 
the tribal council building with an air 
of authority. It was Sunday morning: 
church bells were ringing; small Indian 
children, the girls in white dresses and 
the boys in trim suits, passed by on the 
path, going to Sunday School. White- 
river, with a population of 1,500, is the 
largest community on the reservation. 
It is outside the forest area, a sprawling 
collection of government offices, a store, 
a big new school, a new courthouse 
and jail, scattered wooden houses and 
trailers. 

Here the tribal council launched the 
Apaches' enterprise in outdoor recre- 
ation. “This was a wonderful adven- 
ture.’’ said l.upe. "Let me tell you the 
beginning of how I got into this. I gained 
some knowledge working off the res- 
ervation during the war. I worked in Ne- 
vada on construction of an air base, 
and from there I went to Morenci, 
Ariz. to work in a smelter. The man- 
power shortage was awful; we worked 
16 hours a day, six days a week. And 
then on Sunday, golly, you wanted to 


get out of that dreary 
place. We had an old 
pickup, just like this one 
here. We used to drive 
up the mountains above 
Morenci on the Corona- 
do Trail. When you get 
on top there, you get 
beautiful springs, you 
know, and oak trees and 
beautiful shade. The kids 
loved that place. We did 
that every weekend. Four 
years I worked there. 
And I kind of thought 
about this place. I didn't 
think about it as outdoor recreation at 
the time. I just wanted to go to a place 
where there was a stream, where I could 
lay down just in the shade somewhere 
and get a little snack and a picnic and 
take the kids out there.” 

Nearly 10 years passed before Lupe 
had a chance to work out the notion 
that came to him on his days off at the 
smelter. Before the war he had served 
on the tribal council but, when he re- 
turned to the reservation after the war. 
the council's work seemed to him to be 
futile, and he decided not to stand for 
reelection. “My wife was in the hos- 
pital.” he said. “I told her, 'I don’t 
want to run for council any more. We’re 
not getting anywhere.' She said. 'Nelson, 
come here.' I walked over to her. It was 
during visiting hours. She said. 'Nelson, 
I want you to run for council. 1 insist 
you run for council. One of these days 
the people are going to thank you for 
it.’ So I stood for the council again. 

“In 1950 they put me in there as chair- 
man. And this was serious to me. right 
from the beginning.” Lupe persuaded 
the council to make the chairmanship a 
full-time job and he enlisted the help of 
the late Silas Davis, an old-line Bureau 
of Indian Affairs official who had charge 
of the lookout towers and a crew of rang- 
ers to prevent forest fires. Davis loved 
the country and learned to know the 
woods intimately in the course of his 

continued 
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work. He traveled with Lupe to look 
over the land and consider money-mak- 
ing projects the tribe could undertake. 
Davis knew many Arizona sportsmen 
and arranged for fishing permits for the 
few fishermen who made their way to 
the reservation. "But they sold very few 
permits." Lupe went on. "Most people 
who came here fished for free. It was 
just a summer sport for them, and they 
didn’t pay anything to the tribe. It was 
Sy Davis who kind of pictured the whole 
thing to me. We'd talk about the streams. 
We'd drive out. and he'd say. 'Wouldn't 
it be wonderful. Nelson, to have a camp- 
ground in here? We could sell fishing li- 
censes and stock the stream with fish, 
so fishermen can come back here and 
give us some money in the summertime.' 
And right then and there, my mind went 
back to Morenci. That was the thing I 
was thinking about there." 

With its three motels, five service sta- 
tions, tackle stores, liquor stores, the 
Apache Flame Tavern, its trailer camp, 
boat rental business and its 1 30 employ- 
ees— and its memorial plaque to Sy Davis 
at Hawley Lake— Recreation Enterprise 
has become so successful that few recall 
its early days. But they were tough. 
"There was opposition within the tribe, 
quite a bit," said Lupe. "The oldtimcrs, 
you know, they had this feeling about 
white people. Not trusting them. All the 
subchiefs were opposed. All the medicine 
men. The main opponents — let's see, F-l 
was alive at the time and C-l. Then 
there was somebody from Carrizo. He 
took the place of N-l.” 

F-l? C-l? N-l? What sort of names 
were these? "They're just brand names," 
he explained. During the Indian Wars 
in the Southwest, when Congress au- 
thorized a special force of Indian scouts. 
Company A was composed of White 
Mountain Apaches. Army paymasters 
had trouble spelling such Indian names 
as Boggynoggy, Gushonay. Dahkoshay. 
Noshchuggy and the like, so the scouts 
were identified by a number and letter 
on identity tags that they carried on cords 
worn around the neck. Alchesay. the 
last hereditary chief of the Apaches, be- 
came A- 1 . Indian scouts existed as a spe- 
cial force in the Army from 1866 until 
1947 and. as Fort Apache was a cav- 
alry post for more than 50 years, the 
scouts and former scouts - they received 
the same pay and allowance as caval- 
rymen— became prominent figures in 
tribal affairs. Such wealth as the Apach- 


es had was in cattle, and the descen- 
dants of the scouts used the old Army 
identity numbers for their cattle brands. 

"These people, you know, they ob- 
jected to it,” said Lupe. “Very much. 
They said, ‘We been giving the white peo- 
ple a free hand and we been losing our 
land.' They said, ‘Our land used to go 
beyond Springerville. way back behind 
that white mountain, and the other way 
the boundary went way back toward 
Tonto. Camp Verde. Flagstaff, all over 
that place. Apaches used to roam be- 
tween Camp Verde and Pleasant Val- 
ley. And they went along that river to- 
wards where Roosevelt Dam is and back 
up the Sierra Ancha and on the east 
side and on the west side.’ 

" 'We got to forget about this,' I told 
them. ‘Let these people — white people — 
come to our reservation. We'll start 
selling fishing permits. We'll start mak- 
ing money from them.' The oldtimcrs 
felt that we were going to lose our land, 
and the white people were going to come 
in on us and take over our land. I said. 
‘As long as we develop our land, from 
corner to corner, we'll have something 
to hold and something to be proud of 
and something that we can claim as our 
own and something that we have done 
ourselves in developing the resources.' I 
said. 'This is the only way we can keep 
up our fence pretty strong.’ " 

Were there many supporters within 
the tribe? "Well, actually. I was the only 
one that had that idea about letting white 
people into the reservation for recre- 
ation," he said. "It took me about two 
years after I became full-time chairman. 
I used to go from one council member 
to the next one. ‘What is your idea? 
Have you changed your mind? Are you 
still going along with somebody's old- 
time idea?' " The first major project of 
Recreation Enterprise was to build an 
earth dam and create 250-acre Hawley 
Lake. All reservation land is owned by 
the tribe collectively, with the Govern- 
ment as trustee, but half-acre lots are 
now leased for 25 years for cabin sites 
in the recreation area around the lake 
at rentals of S40 to $175 annually, with 
cabin designs (in the $5,000 to $30,000 
class) approved by the tribe. "We took 
some of the Apaches opposed to Rec- 
reation Enterprise, cattle owners from 
the North Fork, over to Hawley Lake." 
Lupe said. "We pictured to them — we 
pictured the dam, the lake, home sites, 
the fishing, everything. They objected 


to it. They said, ‘It's going to take a lot 
of our grazing land.’ 

"I said, ‘Cattle raise us money, all 
right. But we got to think about the mem- 
bers of the tribe that don’t have cattle. 
The day might come when they going 
to tell you they might tax you for the in- 
come from your cattle. The cattle be- 
long to you. The grass the cattle eat 
belongs to you. But the grass belongs 
to them, too. They might tell you they 
going to tax you for the grass so they 
can get some money from the cattle you 
have.’" Lupe's logic won the opposi- 
tion over and Recreation Enterprise got 
started. 

After a few days on the reservation 
you begin to wonder how it came about 
that the boundaries were set as they were, 
virtually monopolizing all the green and 
well-watered vacationland of Arizona. 
The southern boundary of the reserva- 
tion is the Black River, a big, wild stream 
flowing through a deep canyon, the prin- 
cipal source of the Salt River, a region 
still untouched even by such meager de- 
velopments as the cleared spaces on the 
riverbanks that form the campgrounds 
of Recreation Enterprise. Part of the 
northern boundary lies about 20 miles 
beyond the White River, near a fairly 
well-built-up area around Show Low and 
Pinetop. small towns that have expanded 
greatly because of vacationers who use 
the reservation’s recreational riches but 
do not want to stay on the reservation 
itself. The northeastern portion of the 
reservation is high mountain country 
(Baldy Peak reaches 11,590 feet and 
holds snow on its north slope through 
July), enclosing the biggest pondcrosa 
pine forest in the U.S. The southwestern 
half is an eerie, bleached, uninhabited 
high desert land ending in the chasm of 
the Salt River, which is not so big as 
the Grand Canyon but still awesome in 
its depths and sheer walls. 

The forested section contains about 
half of all the trout streams of Arizona. 
Jim Sparks, an amiable ex-Texan who 
is the manager of Recreation Enterprise, 
has measured some 400 miles of trout 
streams in the reservation. The mule deer 
herd is very large, but the Apaches will 
not let anyone except tribal members 
shoot deer. They also reserve wild tur- 
keys for tribal hunters, with the result 
that you see many turkeys in the woods. 
Recreation Enterprise issues around 700 
elk permits a year at $30 each, around 
100 antelope permits at $25 and 400 


bear permits at S10. Javelina, mountain 
lion, quail and dove arc also hunted. 
So many different kinds of outdoor rec- 
reation are found within the reservation's 
boundaries that the question grows the 
more you travel in it: Who set those 
boundaries in the first place? 

It is a mystery. During the wars led 
by the Apache chiefs Cochise and Man- 
gas Coloradas after the Civil War, the 
Army set up Camp Apache, a regiment- 
size post some 200 miles from Tucson, 
then the only big town (2,000 inhab- 
itants) in the territory. On Nov. 9, 1871 
President Grant signed an executive or- 
der making a reservation of the White 
Mountain region around Camp Apache. 
All the reservation land titles (and all 
the land titles to the property adjacent 
to the reservation) are traced back to 
this executive order. But if you look up 
the order you find there are no bound- 
aries in it. “The boundaries of which,” 
it reads, “were defined in letter of H. 
M. Robert, major of engineers, dated 
headquarters military division of the Pa- 
cific, San Francisco. Calif., Jan. 31, 
1870." 

This is getting a little closer. You know 
the name of Major Robert, though not 
in this connection. He was Henry Mar- 
tyn Robert, the author of Robert's Rules 
of Order. He was born in South Caro- 
lina. graduated from West Point in 1857 
and had an undistinguished career in 
the Civil War because of ill health and. 
perhaps, because so many of his rel- 
atives were Confederate officers. He was 
given such unimportant tasks as pre- 
paring the defenses of New Bedford, 
Mass. While in Philadelphia he was re- 
quired to act as chairman at a public 
meeting. When he looked for a manual 
of instructions, he found there was no 
such work. So he wrote his own, based 
on the usages in the House of Com- 
mons and the U.S. Congress. In the en- 
thusiasm for public meetings of all kinds 
after the war Robert's Rules of Order 
sold a million copies. 

The Army was unimpressed by Ma- 
jor Robert's reputation as a parliamen- 
tarian and sent him to the Far West to 
measure the distances between military 
posts. He had a wagon with a wheel 12' 
7' in circumference, attached to a device 
that recorded each revolution of the 
wheel. With this contraption he painfully 
made his way over the bare, rocky miles 
from Tucson to Camp Apache, and from 
there across the Superstition Mountains 
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and the desert to Yuma, and then over 
dunes and more desert to San Diego, un- 
til he had measured 1, 700 miles of the best 
routes from one fort to the next. 

In San Francisco he was given the 
task of outlining the boundaries of the 
new reservation as an authority who had 
been on “a four months tour of inspec- 
tion of all the military posts in Arizona 
and Southern California." Major Robert 
said the Apache reservation boundary 
should start at the New Mexico border, 
run west to "a point due north of Som- 
brero or Plumoso Butte." then, vaguely, 
"in the direction" of the Picachc Col- 
orado River, which no longer exists on 
maps, to the crest of the Apache Moun- 
tains and then up Pinal Creek to the 
crest of the Pinal Range, the Gila Moun- 
tains, the Almagra Mountains and, as 
he said with grand vague finality, along 
the crest of "other mountains ... to 
the New Mexican boundary near Stee- 
ple Rock." Since this was barely mapped 
and nobody knew where these landmarks 
were, nothing was clear about the res- 
ervation except that it was big. Later ex- 
ecutive orders set aside the southern half 
of this immense terrain as the San Car- 
los Reservation and removed sections 
here and there and returned them to 
the public domain, so the Apaches al- 
ways had an understandable uneasiness 
as to what the boundaries actually were. 

And yet for once in the dark history 
of the Indian Wars the Government act- 


ed with humanity and good sense. The 
original executive order setting aside the 
White Mountain Reservation read. 
"There are several bands of peaceably 
disposed Apaches, who have for many 
years lived in this country, who cannot 
be removed without much suffering to 
themselves, risk of war. and expenses 
to the Government." So they were al- 
lowed to remain where they were, and 
with their passionate attachment to a 
world of streams and shade they un- 
doubtedly communicated their wishes to 
the officers at Camp Apache who ad- 
vised Major Robert. 

The Apache campgrounds are free, 
except in a few improved areas where 
the fee is 75<^ a day. Most of the people 
who stay in them travel in campers or 
with trailers behind their cars. They seem 
to be always on the move. Even fishing— 
often a contemplative sport is a 
strangely busy pastime here. You see an- 
glers hurrying from one pool and clam- 
bering over boulders to another 

Gripped by the universal restlessness, 
I borrowed a spinning outfit and on 
successive days fished in Diamond 
Creek, the East Fork, the North Fork, 
Hawley Lake. Bear l.akc and A- 1 Lake. 
A Government biologist estimated that, 
on the average, a fisherman on the res- 
ervation catches one fish for each hour 
and 20 minutes of fishing: my record re- 
duced the average, but I caught a lot of 
fish, more fish than I ever caught be- 
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fore, hatchery trout, some 10 to 12 inch- 
es, and released them all. 

In the small campgrounds in the for- 
est the individual camps are usually wide- 
ly separated, but still within sight of 
each other. You see firelight the last 
thing at night, gleaming through the tree 
trunks, and in the morning you see the 
fires built up again and the fishermen 
driving away in their cars to try a new 
spot on a lake. 

As for the Indians, they leave you 
alone. On my last evening on the res- 
ervation I drove toward a campground 
near the headwaters of the East Fork, 
but the road turned out to be so nar- 
row and rough that I thought I might 
not be able to get to my destination or 
find a place wide enough to turn the trail- 
er around. On a little wooded terrace 
about 20 feet above the river an Apache 
family was camped, a man and wife, 
the children and a grandmother. 1 asked 
if 1 would be intruding if I parked the 
trailer on the same shelf, which would 
be about 200 feet from their camp. They 
were astonished at the question- anyone 
can camp anywhere and politely guided 
the vehicle into place between two pine 
trees before returning to the privacy of 
their own campfire. 

I went to the river to catch a trout 
for supper. My experience up to then 
made me think it would be easy to do 
so. A thunderstorm broke before I got 
my line in the water, and 1 went back 
to shelter. When the storm ended my 
neighbor built up his campfire again and 
brought me two trout: he had caught 
his limit before the storm broke. 

Early in the morning I went back to 
the river with a fresh angleworm for 
bait— it was what my neighbor used — to 
catch a fish that I would want to keep. 
There was a small pool, lined with con- 
cave rock walls, directly below my camp. 
It did not look right, but just beyond it 
was a larger pool, the size of a couple 
of boxcars, that seemed promising, and 
the narrow chute that led from one pool 
to the other appeared clear enough so a 
fish could be brought in through it with- 
out the line snagging on rocks. I dropped 
the worm in the chute and immediately 
had a strike. 

The fish did not jump; it simply see- 
sawed back and forth, back and forth, 
going nowhere. When I reeled in I could 
not get back any line at all. I had hooked 
something too big for me to handle. 
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The fish ran. and the line was strung 
out like a displaced telephone wire, not 
in the second pool or the one below it, 
but the next one beyond that. Somewhere 
along that rocky route the line was 
fouled. There was nothing to do but 
break off, and I hoped it would break 
in such a fashion that the fish would 
not be swimming around dragging 200 
feet of line the rest of his life. So I 
yanked and it pulled free. I cranked in 
the line and somehow got its hook over 
the rocks separating three different pools. 
It was as good a way as any to end my 
last day of fishing. 

Fishing on the reservation is so pop- 
ular that Recreation Fntcrprise no long- 
er has to promote it. Now the planning 
is concentrated on a ski resort on Mount 
Ord. with a chair lift to the 1 1.335-foot 
summit, a 75-room lodge at the 9. 200- 
foot level, ski runs with a vertical drop 
of 2,000 feet and a season from De- 
cember through April. 

Nelson Lupe has his own hopes for 
the future. Fie is no longer the tribal 
chairman his son Ronnie holds that 
post now but he still serves on the coun- 
cil. "We found out what we lack,” Nel- 
son said. "We lack business knowledge 
When we began our recreation program, 
we hired our own Apaches to run the 
business. And it was a failure, a com- 
plete failure. We had to hire white peo- 
ple to run it. We lack so many things, 
you know, experience in handling mon- 
ey, in bookkeeping and the things we 
do in stores. And this is where we need 
education. To take over our business. 
This recreation is getting to be a pretty 
big business for the tribe. We need our 
own tribal members to take responsible 
positions as managers or clerks or some- 
thing, to really make it go. 

"And what I would like to see is indi- 
vidual Apaches go into private business 
on their own, establishing filling stations, 
motels and little grocery stores, places 
where they sell fishing supplies and things 
that fishermen need. As individuals we 
can't operate anything like that now. We 
have those operations only as tribal en- 
terprises belonging to the whole tribe 
with managers we hire. But now there are 
indications that the boys and the 
girls would like to go in there and sec 
what they can do. And at this point I 
think we’re taking hold of the thing that 
I envisioned before we went into this 
Recreation Enterprise.” end 
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“If anyone wants some boar 
meat. I've got some." said Hu- 
bert Humphrey, and so he had 
The former Vice-President hail 
just returned from a hum on a 
game preserve northwest of 
Moscow, where he bagged a 70- 
kilo (1 54 pounds) boar a mem- 
orable achievement for a man 
who up to now has seldom ven- 
tured anything bigger than 
birds. 

On the eve of the moon land- 
ing a Philadelphia newspaper 
conducted a poll at city hall, 
checking out what the local pol- 
iticians' first word would be. 
were they in Armstrong's As- 
troboots. One city councilman 
indicated that he wouldn't just < 
talk. "I'd mark off a 100-mctcr I 
course and run it, and thus I'd i 
at least have a moon record for 
a while, and my name would > 
be in the record books.” The i 
councilman's name is already in 
the record books. Princess 
(trace's brother, .lack Kelly, won 
a bron/c medal in the 1956 
Olympics for the single sculls, 

• JackieSlewarticticalstoScot- 
land between races to relax in a 
fashion appropriate to a grand- 
son of a Scottish gamekeeper 
fishing for salmon. He killed 




three here on the Spey, a 20- 
pounder and two weighing in 
at 14 pounds apiece. 

Janis Paige is on the road with 
the musical comedy Mame and 
last week she spent part of her 
spare time at the Chagrin Val- 
ley Professional Horseman's As- 
sociation Show. She was par- 
ticularly interested in the jumper 
classes, having won a cup in one 
of them herself - "The first cup 
I won meant so much to me." 
she says, "that 1 placed n next 
to my husband's Academy 
Award." Obviously Miss Paige 
is more of a horsewoman than 
the character she portrays 

San Francisco Mayor Joseph 
Alioto and the city's chief of pro- ) 
tocol, Cyril Magnin, recently in- 
vited 59 consuls-general to a Gi- 
ants Dodgers game and 35 ac- 
cepted and brought their wives. 
Since most of them had never 
seen a ball game, Magnin un- 
dertook to brief the group at a 
pregame champagne brunch. 
“Our boys, the Giants, wear 
white uniforms." he explained 
"We arc the heroes. The Dodg- 
ers wear gray uniforms. They 
are the enemy . When we [ Mag- 
nin and Alioto) wave our hands, 
you shout, like this. Hoo-ray! 
When we remain silent, you re- 
main silent." However, come 
game time Alioto and Magnin 
chickened out. Walter (The 
Great) Mails, once a Series 
pitcher for Cleveland and now 
a Giants PR man, was called in 
as cheerleader and after four in- 
nings he had his distinguished 
charges roaring splendidly on 
cue. When it was all over and 
the Giants had been urged to a 5 
4 victory, Carl-Henrik Peterson 
of Sweden announced thought- 
fully, "I am now a Gigantic fan. 
The game was fascinating and 
amazing. More amazing than 
fascinating, however." 

"Did I bring my golf clubs 
along? I wouldn't go to the bath- 
room without them," says Co- 
median Dick Martin, socking it 


to those fans who think he never 
s"*ts foot out of doors. Mar- 
tin is on tour with Dan Rowan 
and part of the Laugh-In cast 
and he claims. "My road man- 
ager has to line up tec times be- 
fore he books shows I want to | 
play the best courses wc can get i 
on. I outlawed matinees and in- 
sisted there be no rehearsals be- | 
fore 4 in the afternoon, and it's 
worked perfectly. I got to play 
in every city we've been in: in To- 
ronto I played six courses, Dan 
couldn't care less about golf," 
Martin adds. "He'd rather sleep 
He used to play, but the game- 
got to him. He got terribly up- 
set and threw clubs. But I'd rath- 1 
er play golf than anything else 
except well, you can't play golf 
at night." 

Marta Vasconcelos, the Brazilian 
lass who was last year's Miss 
Universe, has come to the end 
of her reign, and not a minute 
too soon, cither. She found it . 


all horrible and boring, it seems, 
and one of the duties she found 
too horrible to perform was kiss- 
ing winning race drivers. "I kiss 
only my father and my boy- 
friend," sniffs Miss Universe, 
abandoning any racing heroes 
to mere glory and money. 

♦ Actor David (lemmings (with 
wife Gayle Hunnicutt) hobbled 
into the London premiere of his 
film, Alfred the Great, on crutch- 
es. The mighty had fallen — play- 
ing baseball. Hemmings is a 
member of a group known as 
The Mount Street Football and 
Marching Association, which in- 
cludes such actors as Tommy 
Steele. Tom Courtenay and Ter- 
ence Stamp. They meet regularly 
for Saturday lunch and pretty 
regularly Sunday mornings to 
play soccer in fall and winter 
and baseball in summer. In his 
first baseball game Hemmings 
chipped a bone in his ankle try- 
ing to leg out a grounder. 
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This is one stag who can outrun the hounds 

Derek Clayton, a draftsman from Melbourne, looks to be too big for the marathon but he ranks with the 
best. He drives himself so furiously that he runs races in record time, except when he slams into a tree 


T he history of marathon running is 
built around the careers of little fel- 
lows who would look more at home on 
the backs of racehorses. The men best 
designed to tackle the marathon's dou- 
ble-barreled challenge of pace and dis- 
tance are those who travel light, and 
the rule of the race has always been 
that a good little man can beat a good 
big man anytime. Now along comes a 
relative giant named Derek Clayton who 
breaks all the rules and the records. 
Clayton, an Irishman from Belfast who 
currently lives in Melbourne. Australia, 
is 6' 2" tall. Most of Clayton's com- 
petition is six to 10 inches shorter, 
and when he runs, the image evoked is 
that of a huge stag pursued by snap- 
ping beagles. 

The ending is usually happy, however, 
because Clayton nia> be the best mar- 
athoner currently slap-slap-slapping rub- 
ber to asphalt. He has won seven of his 
10 races and is the only runner ever to 
cover the marathon's 26 miles, 385 yards 
in under two hours. 10 minutes. And 
he's done it twice. Marathon courses dif- 
fer so widely that world records arc never 
official but, official or not. the fastest- 
ever time of 2:08:33 that Clayton set on 
May 30 in Antwerp averages out to an 
impressive 4:54 per mile. Last week in 
the British marathon championship at 
Manchester. Clayton tinished second in 
the good time of 2:15:40. He is not the 
sort to offer excuses, but the race was 
held on a very hot and humid day and 
Clayton had recently returned from a 
two-week tour of Scandinavia. 

It seems ludicrous to speak of na- 
tural-born marathon runners (the event 
is so unnatural), but if there is such an 
animal Clayton must be it. The key to 
his success is a daily training ordeal that 
most runners couldn't cope with once a 
week. "If your aim is to run five-min- 
ute miles in a race,” Clayton says, "then 
it’s no good doing six-minute miles in 
training." The training grind with which 


he regularly fustigates himself has pro- 
duced some bizarre experiences. Com- 
plete collapse and a comatose state last- 
ing 30 to 45 minutes is routine. Fin- 
ishing up one 32-milc run at flat-out 
race speed on a hot, humid summer 
day, Clayton ran full tilt into a tree. "I 
could see the tree coming all right." he 
recalls. "But the message didn't get from 
my brain to my legs fast enough." 

Ron Clarke, a Melbourne neighbor, 
says, "Running is fun for most of us. 
but for Derek it's an obsession. There 
is no one who can drive himself the 
way he does. He’ll run with my group 
for 18 or 20 miles on Sunday morning 
and in the afternoon, while the rest of 
us arc recuperating on the beach. Der- 
ek is back out there on the road thrash- 
ing himself through a much faster, hard- 
er 15-milc run." 

Ordinarily anyone who treated each 
daily training run as if it were an Olym- 
pic final would be burned out before 
the target even came within range, but 
this may be where Clayton's size works 
to his advantage. "I used to go along 
with the myth that a big man could 
never be successful at the marathon." 
he says. "Now I know the opposite can 
be true. A big man is capable of doing 
much harder training than a small man. 
Because of his strength he’s also able to 
fight through the pain that would cause 
a smaller man to fold up." 

Another factor may be that since Clay- 
ton came late to running he still has 
years of enthusiasm left. As a kid grow- 
ing up in Belfast he had no natural tal- 
ent for the sports he liked: cricket, ten- 
nis, soccer. Even vocationally he shopped 
around: a short while as a draftsman, 
eight unhappy months in the Royal Air 
Force, a short term as a car salesman. 
"I didn’t respect people who were fail- 
ures," Clayton says, "and I began to 
think that I’d never respect myself if I 
didn't succeed at something." 

The answer was to take up running 


the mile at 19 and then move to Aus- 
tralia with his mother and sister when 
he was 20. Clayton soon found hap- 
piness as a draftsman-surveyor and as a 
reasonably competent distance runner. 
In 1965 he won his first marathon, the 
Victorian statechampionship. But it was 
two winning races against Clarke that 
finally established his reputation as a 
world-class runner. 

In August 1967 he beat Clarke in a 15- 
mile road race by over a minute, then 
the both of them entered the Australian 
marathon championship. "It was a lark, 
really." says Clayton. “Clarke entered, 
I think, because he was looking for a lit- 
tle revenge and figured he could toss 
me." 

Clarke couldn't. Clayton won in a na- 
tional record time of 2:21:58 and was 
named as Australian representative to 
the annual Japanese open marathon race 
in Fukuoka. Clayton trained hard for 
this event, which matches the best long 
distance road runners in the world, and 
in December 1967 he ran away from 
the field. His time stripped more than 
2Vi minutes off the previous world best. 
It was 2:09:36. an average of 4:56 per 
mile. 

“I felt like a wc/l-otlcd machine," he 
says. "As if I were not running but sim- 
ply sitting at the wheel of a Rolls-Royce. 
I was running fast, but it felt so great 
and seemed so effortless." 

Clayton's emphatic performance in Ja- 
pan made him, despite the hazards of 
Mexico City’s 7,349-foot altitude, a 
strong pre-Olympic favorite. He took 
the role seriously. "I knew that altitude 
certainly wasn’t going to help me," he 
says. "Runners trained at high altitudes 
were going to have an advantage. I de- 
cided I would work so hard that I would 
overcome that advantage." Each morn- 
ing at 6, Clayton rose at the clang of 
his alarm clock, sipped hot water, did 
calisthenics and walked around the din- 
ing room table until he felt sufficiently 
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loose and awake to embark on a six- or 
seven-mile run, done at a six-minute por- 
milc pace. Each evening after work he 
would undergo his really serious train- 
ing of the day. a run of 15 or 20 miles 
at race speeds of 5 to 5Vi minutes per 
mile. Each Saturday afternoon he would 
cover a full marathon distance — alone 
naturally— in a time of 2 l /z hours or less. 
Sunday morning he ran w ith Clarke and 
Sunday afternoon he ran alone. Total 
mileage was between 175 and 220 miles 
per week, much at nearly full throttle. 

"The strain and the pressure were fan- 
tastic." Clayton recalls. "I was heading 
for physical and mental breakdown. 1 
dreaded my evening workouts because 
I'd decided each one had to be really 


painful to do me any good. I dreaded 
my morning workouts not just because 
it takes me so long to get going in the 
morning but also because it was winter 
in Australia and always cold and dark. 
Very often at night 1 dreamed I was bask- 
ing on the beach of a palm tree-covered 
island with no worries and nothing to 
do but rest. Then the alarm would go 
off. I knew I had to decide quickly about 
getting out of bed or I'd just lie there 
and blow the workout. After a while 
my brain began to feel as if it were get- 
ting tight, like a cramp. I used to lose 
my temper a lot, snap at people. After 
an evening run I'd often be too stunned 
to even move for half an hour. When I 
recovered I was usually too restless to 


read or watch television What I really 
wanted was to be completely alone. It 
looked like I'd crack up mentally first." 

It must have been a pretty close race, 
but physical crackup reached the tape 
in front. Two months before the Olym- 
pics, Clay ton developed a cy st on the car- 
tilage of his right knee. It caused pain, 
stiffness and swelling. Doctors examined 
the knee and declared that he needed 
an operation. "Sure I needed an oper- 
ation.” says Clayton, "but that would 
be giving the Games away. I told them 
I'd run even if it meant losing the leg." 

By the time the teams began assem- 
bling in Mexico City Clayton was among 
the walking wounded, and on the few 
occasions when he tried to tram, the 
knee swelled up to the size of a grape- 
fruit. Nevertheless, on race day Clayton 
was on the starting line, his knee tilled 
with pain-killing injections, l or the first 
hour he couldn't even feel that he had a 
leg at all. Thereafter, when the dope 
wore off. he felt every painful twitch 
and twinge. Still he limped in, a very cred- 
itable seventh, only seven minutes be- 
hind winner Mamn SVolde of Ethiopia. 

After returning. to Melbourne Clayton 
had the cartilage removed, and by last 
January he was able to do light jog- 
ging. In March he resumed heavy train- 
ing and in May he was back, breaking 
world marathon records again. 

Before the recent British marathon 
championship. Clayton cased off heavy 
training. He toured Scandinavia with 
Clarke and ran in a number of 3.000-. 
5.000-, and 10.000-metcr races, barely a 
workout for him. This hurt at Man- 
chester. where he finished two minutes 
behind Ron Hill, one of those jockey- 
size runners. L'ndertrained as Clayton 
was. he kept flogging himself in an ef- 
fort to overtake Hill. For the last 10 
miles he was in a virtual coma, and at 
the finish his eyes felt as if they were 
filled with sand (a classic symptom of 
dehydration) and his stomach as if it 
were filled with writhing snakes (symp- 
tomatic of just about anything). For 45 
minutes Clayton lapsed into one of his 
posiworkoui. semiconscious states. 

"1 think you could say he'd overex- 
tended himself.” said the doctor who 
examined him later, a smile emphasizing 
the understated assessment. “But my 
God. he’s strong as a horse. He could 
run the race all over again in 48 
hours." end 
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BASEBALL//?oy Blount Jr. 


Atlanta Tranquillity Base here 


Calm and quiet and always on the edge of sleep, Phil Nlekro is the 
latest knuckleballer to drive everyone berserk with yaw and flutter 



NIEKRO S FINGERNAIL GRIP. NOW UNDER CONTROL. HAS MADE HIM A 15-GAME WINNER 


They tell the story in Atlanta that 
1 a visiting African dignitary once 
stood behind the Braves' batting cage, 
watched Phil Niekro's knucklcball ex- 
ecute three jukes and a stutter step on 
its way to the plate and cried out, "Voo- 
doo!” Now, inasmuch as voodoo is a 
product of the West Indies rather than 
Africa (much less Poland, where the 
Niekro family background lies), that sto- 
ry may be at least partly fanciful. But 
the fact remains that Phil Niekro’s 
knuckleball is eerie— a fact noted by mil- 
lions last week when Niekro retired the 
last American League batters in the All- 
Star Game 1-2-3. 

All knuckleballs are eerie, if they work, 
since they seem to transcend natural law. 
Unlike any other projectile known to 
man, a properly knuckled ball will 
change direction suddenly, several times, 
in different ways and for no apparent 
reason. If someone had thrown a knuck- 
leball down out of that tree, and Sir 
Isaac Newton had seen it coming and 
dodged it three times and it had hit him 
on the head anyway, it is frightening to 
think what we might now believe about 
the universe. 

What happens is that when Niekro 
arches the first two fingers of his right 
hand so that only their tips and nails 
touch the ball, he forsakes all humanly 
imparted spin and consigns his delivery 
to the diverse air currents between him 
and the plate. That is why he has hit so 
many catchers in the forehead. It is also 
why some sluggers just take their O-for- 
4s and forget about it when they have 
to face Niekro. "When I was with the 
Phillies," the Braves' Bob Uecker main- 
tains, "Richie Allen used to go up there 
and just swing at anything and sit down. 
He didn't want to mess up his swing 
fooling around with a thing like that.” 

Still, va hile Niekro has hoodooed 
catchers and hitters for several years he 
had not won many more games than he 
lost until this season, when he and a 20- 
year-old rookie receiver named Bob Di- 
dier at last brought his wizardry more 
or less under control. Consequently, the 
taciturn, placid 30-ycar-old righthander 
has a 1 5-8 record, as many wins as any- 
one in the majors, and he should be- 
come the first knuckleballer ever to win 
more than 20 games in a season. More 
important to Atlanta, he might even be- 
come the Braves’ first abiding stopper 
since Warren Spahn. Because knuckle- 
balls seem to suspend the natural aging 
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process in the arm, Niekro might then 
settle down into relief work until 1985. 
when he will reach the present age, 46. 
of senior knuckleballer Hoyt Wilhelm, 
who is currently helping out the Angels 
in his 18th big league season. Niekro 
might even last longer than Wilhelm. 
That would be eerie. 

Like old Hoyt, Niekro has been re- 
lying on the knuckler since boyhood. 
Phil's father, a miner, taught him to 
throw it in their Lansing, Ohio back- 
yard when Phil was in the sixth grade. 
Most kids try to throw a knuckleball. 
understandably enough, with their 
knuckles on the ball. But Phil Sr. was 
a pitcher for the local Polish P and A 
Club sandlot team, and he knew that 
the real thing is thrown with the 
fingertips. 

Until this year Phil Jr. always dug 
his nails into the leather beside the seams, 
but this winter he compared notes with 
Wilhelm for the first time and found 
that Hoyt gets his nails into the scams. 
Now Niekro finds one of his fingers stray- 
ing over to the seam: he thinks the in- 
creased traction may have helped his 
control. He keeps eight of his fingernails 
trimmed or bitten down to the quick, 
but his two pitching nails are long and 
unnaturally hard, and grow much fast- 
er than the others. Sometimes between 
innings he will nibble or clip them slight- 
ly to get them just right. 

The idea is to avoid twirling the ball 
and just push it. so that it will float. 
The last part of the hand to touch the 
ball should be the upper pad of the palm. 
On the occasions when Nickro's knuck- 
ler does not jive around, it is almost in- 
variably because his third finger has 
ticked the ball as he released it and pro- 
sided the pitch with unwanted spin. 

Over the years Niekro has learned to 
put more effort behind the pitch and to 
control it better, but, essentially, the grip 
and release are just what Daddy taught 
him in the sixth grade. Younger broth- 
er Joe - now 24 and the ace of the San 
Diego staff — was unable to learn to 
throw the knuckler when Phil did be- 
cause he was only 5 at the time and. as 
he recalls, "My fingers were too short." 
Phil passed the pitch on to him later, 
but by that time Joe had begun to de- 
velop a major league fastball, something 
he has beaten his older brother with 
two of the three times they have op- 
posed each other. 

Phil throws the knuckler as often as 


90' , of the time now, using what pass- 
es as his fastball and a special slider 
curve as changes of pace. In high school 
he depended on the knuckler even more 
and won every game he pitched except 
for one against neighboring Tiltonsville. 
whose pitcher was Bill Mazcroski. Still, 
when Phil graduated in 1957. the scouts 
were, as always, looking for the fastball 
phenoms and disregarded Niekro. Only 
after a year of working in the coal mines 
and pitching for a sandlot team did he 
arouse the Braves’ interest at a tryout 
camp. They signed him for $500. 

From 1959 through 1966 Niekro threw 
his odd heirloom mostly in relief at such 
places as Wellsvillc and McCook. He 
was wild and suffering from that great 
handicap of all knucklcballcrs catchers 
who cannot cope with the magic of flut- 
ters. One time, for instance, when he 
was up briefly with the Braves in '66. 
he threw a third strike past Rusty Siaub 
of the Astros. Catcher Gene Oliver 
missed that pitch and Staub made it to 
first. Concerned that Oliver would miss 
more strikes, the manager took Niekro 
out of the game and when the mobile 
strikeout victim came around to score 
the winning run. Phil absorbed the loss. 

He could not even stick with the Braves 
until 1967 when Atlanta procured Ueck- 
er to catch him. Now running the Braves' 
speakers program. Ucckcr had gained 
experience handling knuckleballers Bar- 
ney Schultz and Bob Tiefcnauer. With 
Uccker. Niekro still managed only an 1 1- 
9 record as a starter-reliever, but he won 
the league title with a 1.87 ERA. “In 
those days," says Ueckcr, "Phil had less 
control. He'd turn his knuckler loose, 
and then it was strictly up to the catch- 
er. It was one on one, me against the 
ball. Sometimes I'd know before he let 
go of it that it was going to get by me. 
I'd just start running and play it off the 
wall. At least I got to know a lot of the 
folks in the box seats. I also split a fin- 
ger. and once while I was warming Phil 
up with no mask on he hit me in the 
head. It gave me a lot of material for 
my speeches." 

Charley Lau, who had the misfortune 
to catch both Wilhelm and Eddie Fish- 
er during his career, is justly remembered 
for the dictum he laid down during his 
brief career with the Braves. “There are 
two methods of catching the knuckle- 
ball," he said one day in the bullpen. 
“And neither one of them works." But 
it was Ueckcr who had the last word 


on the subject. “The best way to catch 
Niekro's knuckler," he said along to- 
ward August, "is to follow it until it 
stops rolling and then pick it up." 

Ueckcr retired after '67. and Joe Tor- 
re tried to take Niekro on again. He 
was an All-Star catcher and he did be- 
come better at hemming in knucklers. 
but today, in his less hazardous capac- 
ity as first baseman of the Cardinals, he 
recalls that “I didn't try to catch Nie- 
kro’s knuckleball. I just defended against 
it. His ball explodes." In one game last 
year Niekro's first two pitches hit Torre 
on the elbow and the chest, respectively. 

Having trouble throwing the knuckler 
for strikes, Niekro would get behind the 
hitlers. When he tried to take something 
off of it and guide it over, it would flat- 
ten out and batters would pounce on it. 
Niekro's ERA was 2.59 and he won 14 
games, but he lost 12 and failed, as did 
the Braves in general, to live up to 
expectations. 

Perhaps Niekro's greatest achievement 
last year was to lead the league in sac- 
rifices. only the second pitcher ever to 
win that distinction. He also honed his 
pick-off move to the point where it is 
one of the best in the game, a vital ad- 
junct to his pitching style since any 
knuckleballer is always vulnerable to 
stolen bases. 

Curt Flood of the Cardinals swears 
that Niekro can throw his out pitch any- 
where he wants to. but. in fact, he just 
tries to get it over the plate, and nobody 
else hitters, catchers, or umpires — 
seems to have the faintest idea w here it is 
going. Niekro estimates that more than 
half the swinging strikes he gets arc on 
knucklers that end up as bad pitches. 
On the other hand, many a knuckleball 
that ends up over the plate is ruled a 
ball by an umpire who later admits that 
he called it too soon, before it broke 
the last time. 

Hav ing Didicr feeling for the ball once 
it gets past the plate has been a special 
help. The young catcher had only two 
partial seasons in the low minors be- 
fore this year, but because of his de- 
fensive promise the Braves put him to 
the acid test of handling Niekro, and 
he has come through splendidly. “He's 
not afraid to call for the knuckleball on 
a 3-and-2 pitch with a man on third," 
says Niekro. “and he's got me believ- 
ing he can catch it." Which is not to 
say that he always does. A third strike 
Didicr missed against the Mets in May, 
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when Nickro had a no-hittcr going in 
the seventh, started the sudden rally that 
turned the game into a 9-3 Met victory. 
And Niekro beat the Reds 9 4 this June 
despite four wild pitches — one short of 
the record and a passed ball. Asked 
what the difference is between a passed 
ball and a wild pitch on a Niekro knuck- 
ler. Didier shakes his head. “The only 
thing I can figure.” he says, "is that if 
it's a strike, it's a passed ball." 

At any rate, Niekro and Didier have 
begun making public appearances as an 
entry. Braves Vice-President Paul Rich- 
ards. the most prominent nonpitching 
figure in the bizarre history of the knuck- 
leball. says, I don't believe anybody 
has ever done a better job with theknuck- 
ler than Didier. and that's with all due 
respect to Rick Ferrell." Ferrell had to 
catch four starting knucklcballcrs 
Dutch Leonard. Roger Wolff. Johnny 
Niggelmg and Mickey Haefner for the 
Senators and Browns in the ‘30s and 
‘40s 

Richards' involvement with the knuck- 
ler dates back to the mid-30s, when he 
was the catcher for the Atlanta Crack- 
ers in the Southern Association. Dutch 
Leonard had had one big year with the 
Dodgers but was back in the minors, 
largely because the Brooklyn catchers 
couldn't hold his knucklcr. Richards 
took him in hand and by 1938 Leonard 
was in the big time again. Maturing late 
and lasting long, as most knuckleballcrs 
do. Leonard won 20 games for the Sen- 
ators in 1939 at the age of 30 and went 
on to earn 191 big-league victories in 
all through 1953. (Leonard's 20-win 
year was matched in 1948 by Gene Bear- 
den of the Indians , who lost his ef- 
fectiveness immediately thereafter as 
soon as the hitters learned to wait 
him out. Wilhelm threw a no-hitter 
once, but he has been a reliever most 
of the time and has never won more 
than 15 games in a season. Kirby Higbe 
won 22 for the Dodgers in 1941, but 
that was six years before he came up 
with his knucklcr. So Nickro only needs 
six more wins to pass Leonard and Bear- 
den for the best one-season knuckleball 
performance. ) 

In 1958, 20 years after he salvaged 
Leonard, Richards’ path crossed Wil- 
helm's. Richards was managing the Ori- 
oles. Wilhelm, who taught himself the 
knucklcr as a teen-ager in emulation of 
old Dutch, had starred in relief for the 
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Giants, with Wes Westrum catching, but 
by 1957 he had gone to the Indians on 
waivers and in ’58 he was watching his 
knuckler skip away from catchers too 
often. When the Indians put him on 
waivers. Wilhelm’s career appeared to 
be at an end, but Richards picked him 
up and set about finding a way to har- 
ness the knuckler. Shortly thereafter 
Richards got the brainstorm of simply 
making a larger mitt. The rulemakcrs 
subsequently cut Richards’ oversized 
mitt down four inches to a perimeter 
of 38 inches just about all pocket 
and it is now de rigufur for any team 
that has a knuckleballer. 

When Richards came to the Braves he 
was annoyed to learn that the team was 
letting a knuckleballer languish in the 
minors, especially since the Braves could 
hardly be choosy about pitchers. Since 
the Braves came to Atlanta in 1966 they 
have had only one man w in as many as 
16 games — Pat Jarvis, a pitcher of true 
grit, tough luck and limited gifts who is 


currently maintaining an FRA of 5.01. 

So far this year. Niekro has accounted 
for 16 of the Braves’ 25 complete games. 
In his 21 starts he has only once failed 
to last to at least the seventh inning, 
and in four relief appearances he has 
picked up two wins and a save. He has 
compiled the team's only ERA below 
3.00—2.40, sixth best in the league— and 
struck out 114 men while walking only 
29. During the Braves' last road trip 
the whole pitching staff appeared to 
crumple except Niekro. He started ev- 
ery four days instead of every five the 
Braves' usual rotation and remained 
strong. In fact, he liked it better that 
way. “I think I could go with two days 
rest,” he says. “I never feel particularly 
tired in the last innings. Never had a 
sore arm.” 

There are those who will tell you that 
he has never broken a sweat. Only once 
has he had to change into a dry uni- 
form. and even in the most tense situ- 
ations he never seems to be fazed. In- 


deed, he tends to appear almost lethar- 
gic. In high school he went to sleep stand- 
ing up in the midst of football practice. 
“You have to give him the sign real 
quick.” says Uccker, "or he'll go to sleep 
on the mound. In a plane he'll doze off 
before he can get his seat belt fastened. 
Somebody else has to do it for him.” 

Phil is not letting the world pass him 
by, however. With brother Joe and four 
others he has formed Niekro Enterprises, 
Inc. He has a share in a chain of Ital- 
ian restaurants and has just opened The 
Knuckler. a bar in Atlanta, where. Ueck- 
er predicts. "You won't be able to grab 
a beer it'll slide right by you." Phil is 
making about S35.000 with the Braves 
now and should command a great deal 
more next year. His wife Nancy pre- 
sented him with their second son John 
Joseph last Saturday. Meanwhile, the 
fingers of Philip Bruce, 17 months, are 
gradually getting longer. He had bet- 
ter hope that Didier gets married pretty 
soon and has a quick-handed boy. end 
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DEATH 

BY 

INCHES 

A lot of little things added up to 
total disaster for the 
Packers: a memoir from No. 64, a 
member of the old guard 

by JERRY KRAMER 

I watched Gene Hickcrson come out on the held, 
watched him test his cleats against the turf, watched 
him move his legs up and down and rub his hands to- 
gether, and all the time, from a vantage point atop the 
roof of Cleveland Stadium. I knew exactly what he was 
feeling, exactly what he was thinking. I had a horrible 
empty feeling. 1 felt lonely. I felt lost. For the first time in 

I I years I was attending a professional football game in 
which the Green Bay Packers were not playing. 

It was Dec. 29. 1968, the Cleveland Browns, with Hick- 
erson at right guard, were meeting the Baltimore Colts for 
the NFL championship, and I was in an open shed on the 
roof of the stadium, getting whipped by the wind off Lake 
Erie, working as a commentator for WLUK-TV, Green 
Bay. 

The game began, and I watched Hickerson working 
against Billy Ray Smith of the Colts, experiencing as much 
trouble with Smith as I often had. I watched Dan Sul- 
livan, the right guard of the Colts, working against Wal- 
ter Johnson, the bruising defensive tackle of the Browns 
who had always impressed me with his strength, handling 
Johnson well, helping to open big holes for Tom Matte to 
crash through. I studied the line play, and in my mind I 
pulled. I trapped. I pass-blocked and I suffered. 

It was so frustrating, perched on the roof, a spectator 
after winning three straight NFL championships and five 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY BERNARD fUCHS 

in seven seasons. Not until that afternoon did I fully re- 
alize how much we had surrendered during the 1968 foot- 
ball season. I wished right then that every member of the 
Packers could have sat up there with me and felt what I 
felt, and if, by some miracle, we all could have watched 
the 1968 title game before that season began, I‘m positive 
the season would have been different. 

For the Green Bay Packers the 1968 NFL season was a 
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disaster From 1965 through 1967 we lost a total ol only 
nine games, we won, including playoff contests. 38 In 
1968 we lost seven games and won only six Everybody, it 
seemed, had his own explanation for what went wrong 
Some people said flatly that the sole difference was the 
absence of Vince Lombardi, who, after nine years as coach 
and general manager, had decided to devote himself to 
the general manager's job Some people insisted that the 


Packers had simply gotten a little too old to do the job. 

1 don't think a simple explanation works. I've always 
heard that football is a game of inches, and in 1968 the 
Green Bay Packers lost a lot of inches: our place-kicking 
was far off its 1967 form— minus one inch there; we were 
hit heavily by injuries, particularly in the defensive line — 
minus a second inch; we missed Lombardi’s inspirational 
genius — minus a third inch; we missed Lombardi’s tac- 
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I_)cath by Inches com, mud 

lical offensive brains — minus a fourth inch, we didn't seem 
to get our share of the breaks in officials’ calls and the 
bounce of the ball — minus a fifth inch. We lost too many 
inches And there were fractions of inches lost within the 
inches 

At the start of the season, however, I never suspected 
we were aiming for such a fall I knew I was getting older 
I knew that many of us were getting older — but I still felt 
certain that we were strong enough to dominate the Cen 
tral Division It didn’t look like a tough division. Detroit. 
Chicago and Minnesota all had major weaknesses, not 
one of them had a particularly gifted quarterback 

The lehrcmcnt of Coach Lombardi — and ihe elevation 
of Phil Bengtson, our defensive coach for nine years un- 
der Lombardi, to the head coaching job — didn't seem an 
insurmountable blow. Nobody thought Phil would be an- 
other Lombardi -he's a totally different sort of man, a 
gentler man, a calmer man— but we all knew that Phil 
was dedicated to perfection every bit as much as Lom- 
bardi was Our defensive team has always been a reflec- 
tion of Phil's brilliance, a magnificently coordinated, mag- 
nificently trained unit. And the defensive players loved 
Phil; to a man. they wanted to win for him I know I felt 
a great deal of affection for Phil, even though I had never 
played directly under him, and once, early in the season. 1 
mentioned to Jim Weatherwax. a defensive tackle. “We've 
got to win this game. We've got to have a good season for 
Phil " 

• Yeah, we want to win for Phil," Wax said. “And we 
also want to win to show everybody that it wasn't just Lom- 
bardi these past few years, that it wasn't all him, that we 
can have a good season without him " 

I suppose several of the guys had that feeling, a re- 
sentment that Lombardi had gotten too much credit for 
their efforts I never felt that way myself. 1 honestly felt 
that Vince was the difference between a good team and a 
great team In professional football the teams are just 
about equal physically, all of them have players with 
strength and size and speed The big difference between 
winning and losing. I think, is motivation, and nobody'll 
ever deny that Vince motivated us He made us hate him 
much of the time, but even this hatred, this half-serious 
suspicion that he treated us all like dogs, served to unify 
us. We had a single target for all our frustrations, and 
maybe that's one of the fractions we lost in 1968 

Our training camp got started a few days late because 
of the players' strike While we were on strike. Jim Weath- 
erwax and Bart Starr led us in workouts at a local high 
school field for a few days Looking back. I'm afraid that 
they worked us harder than the coaches did 

1 know that Dave Hanncr. the defensive line coach, sug- 
gested to Coach Bengtson that he make the first three 
days of training camp the most punishing we had ever 
gone through, that he whip us and whip us and whip us 
so that we'd know it wasn't going to be easy just because 
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Vince was gone But apparently Phil decided that he wasn't 
Lombardi and he wasn't going to follow Lombardi's path 
Our training camp looked like a Lombardi camp -the 
same schedule, the same drills, the same plays— but it was 
just a little looser, a little more lax W'c kept telling each 
other that we were working just as hard as we did under 
Lombardi, but I don't think any of us really believed it. 
The obvious difference was the grass drills, the murderous 
up-down exercises Under L.ombardi they were the most 
excruciating torture, and we did 60 or 70 of them at a 
time till we were all ready to die But in training camp in 
1968 wc did maybe 15 or 16 at a time 
Some of the guys definitely took advantage of Phil. He 
gave us water breaks and Gatorade breaks, things we'd 
never had before, and guys would sneak over in the shade 
sometimes and lie on the ground Nobody ever took a 
breather when Vince was around. All through training 
camp and the exhibition season we had more infractions 
of rules than usual. Bob Hyland, the second-year center, 
missed a bus before a game once, and he and a bunch of 
other guys missed a curfew another time, and one of the 
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rookies lost his black playbook. I can’t remember any- 
body ever losing a playbook before. 

We lost two of six exhibition games, but that didn’t both- 
er us very much. We’d lost a couple of exhibition games 
in 1966, and that may have been the best season we ever 
had, 14 victories and two defeats, one by one point and 
the other by three. We opened the season against the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles, and we beat them in a sloppy game 30- 
13. I wasn’t too upset. We'd always been sloppy against 
weak teams, and we didn’t realize then how bad the Ea- 
gles actually were. I was pretty happy with my own show- 
ing. I kicked three extra points and three out of three 
field-goal attempts. After the first week of the season I 
was one of the leading scorers in the NFL. 

Then we played Minnesota, and the Vikings beat us 26- 
13. I didn’t even attempt a field goal, but I missed an 
extra point. It wasn’t blocked, I just plain missed it. The 
next week Detroit beat us 23-17. I kicked one field goal 
that gave us a 10-0 lead in the first quarter, then missed 
two in a row. I started to worry a little, about myself and 
about our team. 

I wasn’t really scared. I still figured we’d finish first in 
our division. What worried me was a lack of emotion. 
Phil Bengtson is not an excitable man, and he didn’t get 
us excited. He’s not a frightening man, and we weren’t in 
fear of him. Lombardi was sticking to his word; he was 
staying away from the practice field, letting Phil run the 
team. Yet I remember after the Minnesota game Vince 
came into the locker room, roamed around and grum- 
bled, “Too damn many blue shirts in here. Too many side- 
burns.” 

I suppose Vince’s comment sounds irrelevant, but I know 
what he meant. Take me, for instance. I was wearing a royal- 
blue shirt, and I had a set of sideburns. I wore the blue 
shirt and the sideburns because, between my weekly tele- 
vision show and my weekly book-signing sessions, I cared 
a lot about my clothes and my physical appearance. Vince 
made his remark because he sensed that too many of us 
were caring about things other than just plain winning 
football games. He was right, of course. We all had some- 
thing going on the side; it seemed like half of us had radio 
or television shows. I had my weekly TV show, Willie 
Davis had his show, Lionel Aldridge had his, Henry Jor- 
dan had his. We all had a million interests outside foot- 
ball. 

Vince had spotted Willie Davis in sideburns before train- 
ing camp opened, and he had persuaded Willie to shave 
them off. He never did get me to shave mine. Whenever 
Lombardi would bring up the subject with me directly, 
I’d slip off the hook by kidding him. “You ought to grow 
some yourself, coach,” I’d tell him. “You’d look great in 
sideburns. You’d look like a movie star.” Vince’d grum- 
ble and move away, and I stuck to my sideburns. 

Before our fourth game, in Atlanta, I ate dinner with 
Willie Davis and Ray Nitschke. We’d been through all 


the championships together, and we got to talking about 
the lack of emotion on the team. “Look,” I said, “we’ve 
got to motivate ourselves. We’re not going to get moti- 
vation from any other source. We’ve got to be strong 
enough to do it ourselves.” 

Willie nodded and Ray nodded and I nodded, but we 
were all just whistling in the dark. Sure, we meant well, 
but we’d forgotten how to motivate ourselves. We’d got- 
ten lazy under Lombardi; he’d pushed us so hard we 
never had to push ourselves. Willie tried; Ray tried. Wil- 
lie always had been a holler guy, and Ray became one. 
He kept slapping guys on the back, shouting encourage- 
ment, prodding them, pushing them, but somehow it didn’t 
work. It wasn’t convincing. Some spark was lacking. 

We won the Atlanta game 38-7. The score made it look 
easy, but with 10 seconds to play in the first half the score 
was still 7-7. I missed three field-goal attempts in the first 
half, one of them from the 20-yard line. Instead of step- 
ping in a straight line, I was stepping left to right a little 
bit. I kicked every ball far enough, but every ball sailed 
about two feet outside the right goalpost. I lost the field- 
goal kicking job that day. 

I broke my right thumb in the first half of the Atlanta 
game and had to wear a cast on it the rest of the year. 
Still I played a full game the following week against Los 
Angeles; I was only one of many walking wounded. I 
don’t know how Henry Jordan managed to keep playing 
week after week. He was in agony from the start of the sea- 
son to the end. His back was so bad it was pathetic, ab- 
solutely pathetic, to watch him hit the blocking sled. He 
didn’t hit it hard enough to break an egg; he couldn’t. 
Henry went to the chiropractor every day, and he wore 
Army boots to practice, anything to try to straighten his 
back. Henry was at one tackle, and Ron Kostelnik, at the 
other tackle, was playing with torn ligaments. Jim Weath- 
erwax, our only experienced reserve tackle, was out the 
whole season with a bad knee, and Bob Brown, who could 
have moved over from defensive end, broke first an arm 
and then a leg, so Henry and Kos had to stay in there no 
matter what. Jim Grabowski, our fullback, had fluid on 
his knee and had to have it drained almost every week — 
he’d go in a private room off the locker room so no- 
body would hear him holler — and still he never got one 
full game of rest. Bart Starr got off to a fantastic start; in 
the first four games he completed almost 65% of his pass- 
es, and then he got racked up against Atlanta. Zeke Brat- 
kowski took over for the next couple of games, and al- 
though Zeke did his usual excellent backup job, it wasn’t 
the same as having Bart. The Rams beat us by two points 
on a field goal with less than a minute to go — we played a 
hell of a game against them — and the following week the 
Lions tied us. Six games into the season we had a record 
of 2-3-1, and we were coming up against the Dallas Cow- 
boys, by then the only undefeated team left in profes- 
sional football. 
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.Death by Inches 

We had to win the Dallas game. We played in Dallas 
on Monday night and, going into the game, we knew that 
if we won we’d be tied with Detroit for first place in the 
Central Division and that if we lost we’d stay in last 
place. Chicago and Minnesota both had 3-4 records. We 
met the challenge. We played the kind of football we were 
capable of playing. I didn’t contribute much. I’d had my 
knee torn up in Detroit; I stretched some ligaments so 
badly it looked like I was going to need an operation that 
same night and that I was going to retire from football 
right then. But Jim Nellen, our orthopedic man, examined 
me back in Green Bay and decided to wait a couple of 
days, and the knee started to heal. At least I could limp, 
even though I couldn’t think about place-kicking. I didn’t 
practice all week, and I didn't expect to play, but when 
one of our guys got shaken up in the third quarter, I 
didn’t wait to be asked how I felt. I ran out on the field. I 
stayed out there for two plays — didn’t do anything but 
survive — till the coaches pulled me off. Bart returned to 
action, played a beautiful game, threw four touchdown 
passes and we won 28-17. 

Despite my injuries, I felt wonderful. We had shown 
the mark of champions. We had won the game we had to 


win. Now we were rolling. There wasn’t any doubt in my 
mind. We were going to eat up the opposition the rest of 
the season. Our next two games were against Chicago and 
Minnesota, and we knew that if we won those two we’d 
knock both of them out of contention. Since Detroit fig- 
ured to (and did) lose its two games against Los Angeles 
and Baltimore those two weeks, we'd run away from our 
rivals. We’d practically have the division championship 
wrapped up. 

Our calculations were perfect— if we’d won those two 
games, we’d have been champions of the Central Division — 
but our playing wasn’t. We lost both games. First the Bears 
beat us by three points on a 43-yard free-kick field goal with 
26 seconds to play. Then the Vikings beat us by four points 
when we handed them the ball three times on fumbles. Sud- 
denly, instead of being far in front of our division, we were 
back in last place. 

I don’t know if we would have won if Lombardi had still 
been coaching. I tend to think that Vince, too, would have 
had a hard time making us into champions in 1968. But I 
really missed him for those Chicago and Minnesota games. 
He was the genius of the locker-room speech; he always 
knew exactly how to treat us. In 1967, for instance, before 




the Bear game that clinched the division title, he didn’t say 
anything but a silly little joke to break the tension. A few 
weeks later, before the game for the Western Conference ti- 
tle, he quoted passionately from one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
and really fired us up. He played us like a virtuoso. 

Phil Bengtson, on the other hand, was very calm, very 
matter of fact. Before a game in 1968 we’d have our usual 
meeting of the players alone, without the coaches, and may- 
be Bob Skoronski, the offensive captain, who, like me, has 
retired, or Willie Davis, the defensive captain, would make 
an emotional little speech and get us excited. Then Phil 
would come into the meeting, and he’d say something like, 
“Well, we’ve got to score more points.” A simple, straight- 
forward statement. Phil never got mad at the team, as a 
whole, or at an individual. It just wasn’t his nature. Early in 
the year, I heard, Lombardi suggested to Phil that somebody 
had to be a son of a bitch and that if Phil wasn’t going to be 
one of his assistant coaches should be. But nobody picked 
up the responsibility to be mean. In the past, Lombardi had 
had enough meanness for everybody. 

Phil, of course, was kept busy getting his defense ready for 
each game — despite all the injuries, we still had one of the 
best defenses in the league— but he had to turn the offense 


over to his assistants. Vince had always done the same 
thing — giving Phil full responsibility for the defense — 
but Phil didn't have assistants as experienced and gifted 
as he had been. Ray Wietecha and Bob Schnelker tried 
hard, damn hard, but they were both young fellows and 
they couldn’t possibly have the knowledge that Lombardi 
had accumulated over a quarter of a century. 

It wasn’t only the coaches who were searching. The 
players were, too. There was a new atmosphere, a 
strange atmosphere. I used to think a lot and talk a lot 
about what I called the love on our team, the feeling 
that each Packer had for all his teammates, and some- 
times I wondered whether this spirit produced victory 
or whether victory produced this spirit. I couldn’t tell 
for sure in the past, but the events of 1968 seemed to re- 
inforce the second theory. We had more friction among 
the guys than I'd ever noticed before. And this comes 
back, at least partly, to what I mentioned about losing 
Lombardi as the target for all our frustrations. We 
used to have one man we could take out all our an- 
imosity on, all our hatred, all our bitterness. But in 
1968 we were just bitching at everybody. 

There had always been a little friendly rivalry between 
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D eath by Inches continued 

the offense and the defense, but in 1968 the comments 
were more barbed. “Can’t win ’em if you don’t score,” 
Lee Roy Caffey, the linebacker, would say now and then, 
and his grumbling words had a sharp edge. There was 
even friction within the defense, and I don’t think that 
ever happened before. Willie Davis, I know, was furious 
with Tommy Brown, our strong-side safety, who will play 
for Lombardi at Washington this year as a result of Vince’s 
first trade. Willie would come steaming out of a game 
after somebody had scored against us on a long pass, and 
he'd growl, “Get that man out of there. What the hell are 
you waitin’ for? That man’s hurtin’ us. He’s hurtin’ us. 
Get him out of there.” Willie would never mention any 
name, but everybody knew who he meant, because Tom- 
my would have just got beat by a receiver. 

Tommy did get beat a lot, but it wasn’t all his fault. He 
played about the same as he always had, but in the past, 
although he was a little weak on long coverage, he wasn’t 
too vulnerable. He was protected by our defensive line, 
which had always put on a great rush, the best weapon 
against a long pass; Tommy didn't have to worry much 
about the bomb. But in 1968, with our tackles crip- 
pled — they all probably should have been in hospital beds 
instead of on a football field — our opponents had the 
time they needed to throw long on us, and Tommy got 
beat several times. 

There was even some resentment against Bart Starr among 
the offensive linemen. All of us had always suspected that 
Bart had a tendency to hold the ball too long before he 
threw. There were times I’d block my man and block my 
man and finally release him, feeling I’d given Bart enough 
time to pass, and then I’d turn around and Bart would 
still have the ball. My man would get to him, and I’d look 
bad and I’d get angry with Bart, naturally, instead of with 
myself. But we all knew why Bart held the ball — he hated 
to throw when there was even the slightest chance of an 
interception — and as long as we were winning, we realized 
that his reasoning was sound. Hell, we knew that Bart 
was our bread and butter. I remember, I used to kid 
around once in a while and refer to Bart as The Statue of 
Liberty, because he stood still so long, but it was just good- 
natured kidding, nothing vicious about it at all. But then, 
in 1968, the kidding by some of the guys lost its good na- 
ture. Nobody said anything to Bart directly, of course, 
but there was more than the usual groaning about his 
habit of holding the ball. It was ridiculous — Bart had led 
us to too many championships for anyone to take the 
groans seriously — but the bloom was off the Packer love 
in 1968, and a lot of stupid things get said when an affair 
is ending. 

We all recognized that our spirit was sagging, and around 
the time of the Chicago and Minnesota games Bart tried 
to bring us all together at a team party-meeting. Bart of- 
fered to have it at his home, but we decided that would be 
too much work for his wife, so we scheduled the party at 


the Century Bowling Alley in West De Pere, a few miles 
outside Green Bay. 

The purpose of the gathering at the Century was to re- 
capture our feelings for each other, our sense of togeth- 
erness, but I guess you can’t recapture a feeling like that. 
You’ve just got to have it. The party was also supposed to 
remind us of the hours and hours of training camp, of all 
the murderous work we’d always put in getting ready for 
the season, of how much we’d lose if we didn’t straighten 
out and win our division championship. With such a forced, 
contrived atmosphere of camaraderie, the party naturally 
got off to a slow start. Some guys were trying to talk up 
our chances, pep each other up, and a couple of guys 
were shooting pool. Francis Peay, the big offensive tackle 
we’d gotten from the New York Giants before the season, 
was sitting by the pool table, sipping a Coke. Francis is a 
very sensitive guy — very intelligent, very serious, doesn’t 
drink, doesn’t chase women, very dedicated. I respect him 
a great deal. While he was watching the pool game, Mar- 
vin Fleming, our veteran tight end who’s a little flaky some- 
times, began fooling around, teasing Francis some way or 
another. Francis had no love for Marvin anyway, and final- 
ly he just blew up, took his Coke and threw it in Marvin’s 
face. “Get away from me,” Francis said. “Stay away 
from me. Don’t bug me. Get away from me.” 

The whole party went poof. Francis apologized to Mar- 
vin for losing his temper, then came over to me and said, 
“I shouldn’t have done that. I know I shouldn’t have. 
That man just bugs me.” Peay felt miserable, casting ex- 
tra gloom over the party, and so did just about everyone 
else. The party broke up a little later. 

I didn’t have any feuds with anybody during the 1968 
season, but outside of my new roommate, Willie Davis, I 
wasn’t as close to the guys as I had been in previous 
years. I used to spend all my time on the road trips play- 
ing poker with the guys, but in 1968 I was spending my 
time at bookstores autographing copies of Instant Replay. 
When I wasn’t autographing I was on radio and TV shows, 
hustling my book. 

Whether my outside interests affected my play or not, I 
know I didn’t have a particularly good season. All year I 
was having trouble with my trap blocking; I was espe- 
cially atrocious on the long trap block. Ray Wietecha, the 
line coach, kept telling me I wasn’t executing the move 
properly, but I lied to myself and said, “What the hell, 
it’s not that important. I know how to do it. When the 
time comes, if we need it, it’ll be there.” 

I was watching game movies one morning with Gale 
Gillingham, the young left guard, and I saw myself mov- 
ing kind of slow and, still trying to con myself, I turned to 
Gilly and said, “You know, I’ve cut down my stride a lit- 
tle this year.” 

“Yeah,” said Gilly, “and you’ve lost a little speed, too, 
haven’t you?” Gilly wasn’t trying to be malicious. He was 
simply stating a fact. It was shortly after I’d been hurt in 
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the Lion game. But even when I’d injured my knee against 
Detroit. I suppose part of the reason was that I wasn’t mov- 
ing as fast as I used to. On a sweep to the right. I pulled 
and headed out there, and Jim Grabowski. who was car- 
rying the ball, came charging up behind me. I should have 
been out of his way. but when he got hit he fell forward 
right on my knee. The pain was miserable. It happened 
just a few yards from the sidelines, and I actually crawled 
off the field. I thought my career was finished. 

For the rest of the season I never felt right physically. I 
never could get down in my stance properly because of 
the cast on my right hand. I had a steel splint right across 
the end of the thumb, and there was no way I could push 
off powerfully, no way I could get enough leverage. It was 
like wearing a boxing glove and playing football. My knee 
never stopped aching, yet. except for one or two games. I 
did all our kicking off. I really shouldn't have. Each time 
I kicked, the knee hurt something fierce. And a few weeks 
after the Detroit game I pinched some nerves in my shoul- 
der, and from then on, whenever I got hit up around the 
shoulder or the neck, my fingers would go numb. My arm 
would burn and sting, and I'd have to run off the field 
and get the trainer to rub my arm for a minute or two to 
get the feeling back. 

I wasn't the only one starting to feel my age. We all 
tried to kid our way around the age problem. Forrest 
Gregg and I were talking one day early in the season, and 
I said, “Forrest, how do you ever know when you’re too 
old to play?’’ 

“You're the last one to find out,” Forrest said. “Tell 
you what. When I'm too old you tell me, and when 1 
think you're too old I’ll tell you. I’ll leave a note in your 
locker, You do the same for me ” All through the season 
we'd come in from practice each day and look for the 
note in our lockers. Forrest and I had a lot of giggles, but 
most of the laughter was nervous. 

So many of our problems were subjective and vague — 
growing old, losing spirit, lacking motivation — but we had 
two very specific problems. One, of course, was our kick- 
ing game. After I hurt my thumb and then my knee, we 
went to Chuck Merccin as the kicker. Chuck was strictly 
a stopgap measure. He tried two field goals and made one 
of them, from only 21 yards out, in the Atlanta game. 
Then we turned to a kid we'd been carrying on the taxi 
squad, Errol Mann. The first field goal Mann tried, against 
Dallas, he just barely missed. The second one, against Chi- 
cago, missed by a little more. On the third one, also 
against the Bears, he took a divot. That finished Mann. 
Mercein took over in the middle of the Bear game and 
again made one out of two — another short kick, from 19 
yards. The next week we started using Mike Mercer, a 
free agent who hadn't done any kicking for a few months. 
Mercer missed three of his first five attempts, then settled 
down and made five in a row. Still, by the end of the sea- 
son we had made only 13 of 29 field-goal attempts; in 



1967 Donny Chandler had made 19 of 29. Six extra field 
goals in exactly the right places could have changed our 

1968 record from 6-7-1 to 10-4. and . . . 

A second specific problem was the failure of Travis Wil- 
liams, our rookie sensation of 1967. to do anything even 
remotely exciting in 1968. Travis averaged 41.1 yards a 
kickoff return in 1967 and 21 4 yards in 1968. He scored 
six touchdowns in 1967 and none in 1968. He averaged 5.4 
yards a carry in 1967 and 1.9 yards in 1968. His longest 
run of the 1968 season was nine yards; for the Tull year he 
gained 63 yards rushing, 25 yards less than he had gained 
in the 1967 Western Conference championship game alone. 

As far as I'm concerned, Travis ought to be a superstar. 
He’s got the speed, the strength, the ability to follow his 
blockers, everything. He showed up at camp before the 
1968 season 10 pounds underweight, still recuperating from 
a bad bronchitis condition, and he never really did get 
well. He never even came close to breaking away once all 
season. When he was running well there was never a hole. 
When there was a hole he wasn’t running well. He got de- 
pressed and started pressing. Instead of plugging away for 
four, five, six yards each carry I think he began looking to 
go all the way every time, and he couldn't find an open- 
ing. His locker was next to mine. He’s a good kid, a nice 
boy, and I felt sorry for him all year. 

After losing to Chicago and Minnesota, we did perk up 
a bit. We beat New Orleans and Washington- two weak 
clubs— without much difficulty, and we brought our rec- 
ord up to .500. The way things were going in the Central 
Division, we were suddenly back in the race. Chicago lost 
twice those weeks to fall back to 5-6, and Minnesota 
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split its two games to hold first place at 6-5. Detroit, at 3-6- 
2, was almost mathematically eliminated. 

We came to the 12th game of the season miraculously 
alive, facing another must game, this one against the 49ers. 
By the time we took the field in San Francisco we knew 
that Minnesota was losing to Los Angeles. We knew that 
if we beat the 49crs we would be in first place in the Cen- 
tral Division. We had to win. 

Before the game, for the first time all year, Lombardi 
came in the locker room and spoke to the team. He talked 
about how much we had to gain, how much we had to 
lose. He talked about the past glories of the Packers. He 
got emotional, of course. Vince can’t say hello without 
getting emotional. We were up, way up, and I'm sure 
we’d have been up even if Vince hadn't talked to us. You 
didn't have to be an intellectual to realize how important 
this game was. I had my confidence back. I knew we were 
going to win. 

The first time we got the ball we marched 80 yards for a 
touchdown. A little later Bart got racked up on a blitz. 
Zeke Bratkowski, who has also retired, took over for him, 
and in the second quarter Mike Mercer kicked a 44-yard 
field goal to put us ahead 10 0. Five seconds before the 
end of the half San Francisco cut our lead to 10-7. 

In the third quarter we moved for another touchdown, 
Mercer kicked another 44-yard field goal and we held a 20- 
7 lead entering the final period I was absolutely positive 
we'd win. We had everything going. Minnesota had al- 
ready lost to Los Angeles. 

But the fourth quarter was a disaster, our worst col- 
lapse in all my years at Green Bay. The start of our down- 
fall was an injury to Bratkowski. He got blitzed and bat- 
tered. his back all messed up, and he had to leave the 
game. I'd seen Bart leave the field under his own power in 
the first quarter, and I was sure that now I’d see him 
come running back on the field. I looked at the bench, 
and I saw Bart standing still, not making the slightest 
move to take off his warmup jacket. I suppose he’d dis- 
cussed the situation with our coaches, and they’d decided 
he wasn’t fit to play, but my heart just about broke. I want- 
ed Bart to come running out so badly. 

Instead, young Billy Stevens, a rookie from the Uni- 
versity of Texas at El Paso, came on the field and all of a 
sudden I knew we were finished. We were playing into a 
stiff wind, and we were tiring, and we had at quarterback 
a boy who hadn't appeared in a single game all year, a 
boy who hadn't been able to keep his poise even during 
practice sessions. A number of times in workouts, without 
any pressure on him, he’d called the wrong play; he'd 
called formations we weren’t even using that particular 
week. Hell, he was only a kid, and he was trying to play 
the most demanding, the most complicated position in 
professional football. It takes a long time to learn to play 
quarterback in the NFL. 

Billy Stevens came to the huddle, and I said, “Oh, 


God,” and right away he confirmed my worst fears. He 
called a play I'd never heard before. It must have been a 
play from back in his college days. He tried to pass a cou- 
ple of times, and the 49crs hit him late and turned him on 
his head and stomped him into the ground and just about 
killed him. We couldn't move the ball at all, and each 
time Donny Anderson had to punt into the wind, and 
each time the wind pushed the ball back into our terri- 
tory, and the 49ers scored 20 points in the fourth quarter 
and beat us 27 20. 

Mathematically, we were still alive, barely alive. With 
two games to go, Minnesota and Chicago were both 6-6, 
and we were 5-6-1. We all had tough games coming up. 
We were playing Baltimore, the Bears were playing Los 
Angeles and the Vikings were playing San Francisco. Bal- 
timore had lost only one of its 12 games, but if we could 
beat them— we were playing them on Saturday in Green 
Bay we’d still have a chance to capture our division. 

Wc didn't quit. We worked our butts off getting ready 
for the Colts. In recent years we’d always been able to 
beat them when wc had to. In the locker room before the 
game Bob Skoronski gave one of the most moving talks 
l‘d ever heard from a teammate. His voice broke on every 
sentence, almost on every word. The words alone don't 
do justice to his feelings, but I recorded his talk: 

"Fellas, I'm deeply emotional. I really can't say much. 
These are the things that come to my mind today. We've 
dedicated a lot of games over the years to coaches and peo- 
ple. Today, fellas, there's a lot of guys who built the Pack- 
ers to what they are today who might be playing their last 
[home] game. I’m asking every guy here to go out and 
play their goddam level best for the guys who had a lot to 
do with the Green Bay Packers. Boys, we’re wounded, 
but we're not dead. If you're gonna lay down and die 
out there you’re going to do something I’m not going to 
do. I may get beat, but, goddam, it won’t be because I 
want to. Now let’s go out there and keep our heads up 
and do something for the guys who’vc had a hell of a lot 
to do with making the Packers, the green-and-gold, what 
they are. A lot of guys have given a hell of a lot. Let’s go 
out there and take it to somebody that’s tried to take it 
away from us many, many times. We’ve had a hell of a 
lot of memories and a lot of fun, so let’s go out there 
and take it to them. I apologize for my emotion, but 
that’s the way 1 feel." 

I think everybody got a little choked up by Bob's speech, 
and then the coaches came into the meeting, and Phil told 
us to go out and block and tackle and if we blocked and 
tackled we could win the game. Phil is just not an overly 
emotional man. He’s a beautiful man, fair, sensitive, in- 
telligent, and he is a brilliant football man, but he is not 
an emotional man. 

We ran out on the field and went through the most mis- 
erably frustrating day. We'd open up a hole, and our man 
would bust through and pick up 10 or 12 yards and then 


fumble, and they'd recover the ball. We fumbled five times, 
and the Colts recovered four of them. It sort of summed 
up the whole season: every bounce went against us. every 
break. Donny Anderson had a punt that went three or 
four yards, something like that. We had only a couple 
of penalties against us. but they came at exactly the 
wrong time. 

Baltimore beat us 16-3, and they had the ball with 
less than a minute to play, running out the clock, and I 
was standing on the sidelines with the rest of the of- 
fensive team, and I knew it was all over and 1 felt very 
sad. sorry for the team and sorry for myself. And then 
everyone in Lambeau Stadium, 50.861 people, got up on 
their feet and began cheering for the Green Bay Packers — 
one last, long, resounding cheer, a cheer for days 
past. I felt chills up and down my spine. I felt grateful 
to the fans and grateful for the opportunity I'd had to 
play for them I felt good and bad at the same time, de- 
pressed by defeat and yet buoyed by the reaction of 
our Green Bay fans. 

The next day Chicago beat Los Angeles and Minnesota 
beat San Francisco, and we were mathematically finished. 

We had actually died the week before in San Francisco; 
it was only the funeral that was postponed. 

In our final game we beat our traditional rivals, the 
Bears, 28-27, and had the satisfaction of knocking them 
out of the division championship, which the Vikings won. 
I hope, as many of us felt after the Bear game, that that 
game marked the start of a new era in Green Bay. the 
start of a successful Phil Bengtson era. I know that Phil 
and his assistants were working doubly hard in the off sea- 
son to get ready for 1969. The club is completely theirs 
now, Phil is general manager as well as coach; Vince has 
left for Washington. Still, one of his themes lingers to in- 
spire the Packers in 1969 "The greatest achievement." 
Lombardi always said, "is not in never falling, but in ris- 
ing again after you fall." 

Vince’s sayings meant more to me after the 1968 sea- 
son. I'd accepted them before and I'd believed them, but I 
hadn't really tested them. "Fatigue makes cowards of us 
all," he used to say. "The harder you work, the harder it 
is to surrender." 

We proved his point last year. Our poorest scoring quar- 
ter was the fourth quarter, we averaged only four points a 
game in the final period. It used to be our strongest quar- 
ter; in 1967 we averaged eight points a game twice as 
many in the fourth quarter. If we had scored eight points 
in the final period of every game in 1968 wc would have 
won 10 games. We lost three games in the last two min- 
utes of play. We were tiring — becoming cowards — because 
wc hadn't worked hard enough to prepare for the season. 
We had goofed off. We had cheated Phil. We had cheated 
ourselves. 

I never want to fall again like I fell, like we fell, in 
1968. It hurts too much. It still hurts. end 
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To anyone who 
has ever 
driven a car 


Somebody wants to change your world. 

He’s one of the new breed of social 
critics on the scene today. 

Intelligent, well-intentioned, he wants 
to do a little tinkering with the economy. 

Oh, he admits our free choice economy has produced 
a lot for us. In fact, that's his problem. He thinks maybe it’s 
produced too much. 

He thinks there are too man y brands competing in the 
marketplace. He thinks Mrs. Smith is confused by 
too much free choice. 

His solution? Make both free competition and free choice a 
little less free. Let the government restrict the number of 
brands on the market-brands of just about anything, 
presumably, from cars to cigarets to mouthwashes. And 
standardize their design and contents with grade labels. 

You know, it’s too bad somebody didn’t think of that 
about 40 years ago. Then we’d all still be driving Model A’s. 

And that was a fun car. 

Magazine Publishers Association 
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FOR THE RECORD 


baseball Willie McOovey of the Giant* and John- 
ny Bench of the Reds slugged the NATIONAL 
LEAGUE to a 9-3 win over the American League 
in the All-Star Game in Washington. Frank Howard 
and Bill Frechan hit homers for the losers ( page 12). 

BICYCLING EDDY MERCKZ. 24, won the 56lh 
annual Tour de France, pedaling the 2,556-mile 
distance in 116 .16:01. He was the first Belgian to 
win in 30 years and the first contestant to win all 
three major categories: the general classification, 
the mountain prize and the green jersey — a symbol 
of consistency. 

boating Black-hulled DIAVOLO. a Columbia 50 
sloop skippered by Peter Stem of Chicago, won 
the Class A and overall titles in the Port Huron-to- 
Mackinac-lsland yacht race, on a corrected time 
of 48:29 17, as WINDIGO. a Grand Rapids entry, 
crossed the finish line first among the 200 starters. 
Don Snyder s FLYING JENNY of Port Huron 
and Bud Greiner's GRETCH II of Grossc Pointe 
won the Class B and C titles in the often-becalmed 


Frenchman JEAN-MARIE GUILLOU captured 
the 5.5-meter world yachting championships when 
he took first place in the seventh race at Sandhem. 
Sweden. Charles Shumway of Providence, who led 
in points after the sixth race, dropped out before 
the final event and lost his bid for the honors. 
Thor H. Ramsing of Greenwich. Conn . sailing his 
50-foot sloop SOLUTION, won the 42nd annual 
Edgartown Yacht Club Regatta off Martha's Vine- 
yard. It was the regatta that brought Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy and his nephew Joseph to the is- 
land on the weekend that Mary Jo Kopechne was 
drowned. The Senator's boat. Vitiura. finished in 
ninth place in its class. 

HARNESS RACING — According to Del Insko. who 
drove OVERCALL l$2 .80) to first place by a head 
over Nardin s Byrd in the $25,000 Margaret Lloyds 
Memorial Pace at Roosevelt Raceway, "the finish 
came just in time.'' as Hodacn Special. Rum Cus- 
tomer and finally Nardin's Byrd made unsuccessful 
attempts to pass the season's best pacer. In his 
I Ith straight win. which fattened his career earn- 
ings to S578.048. Overcall was clocked over the 
mile in a fast I 59 

HORSE RACING In the SI 17.280 Sorority at Mon- 
mouth. the season s first S100,000-plus race for 2- 
y car-old fillies, 13 skittcry entries jostled their way 
through the six-furlong race, as Jacinto Vasquez. 
one of the four jockeys flown in by helicopter 
from New York, guided BOX THE COMPASS 
(SB 20) to a one-length victory over Royal Crisis 
Two foul claims were disallowed 


In the $58,300 Tidal Handicap at Aqueduct, geld- 
ing FORT MARCY ($7 20). with Manuel Yca/a 
up, overtook the pacesetter. Bauman, on the out- 
side and won the mile-and-an-cighth race by half a 
length, with favored Hawaii third in a field of eight- 
It was Fort Marcy’s fourth victory in eight races 
and boosted his season's earnings to S I 77.595. 
Christiana Stable's Pit Bunny, who crossed the fin- 
ish of the $59,950 Delaware t)aks at Delaware Park 
■ '/* lengths in front of King Ranch's GALLANT 
BLOOM (S3. 40). was put down to second place 
when the foul claim lodged by Jockey Johnny Rot? 
on the runner-up was upheld. Shuvcc. expected to 
pose a threat to Gallant Bloom in the I V$-miie run- 
ning. straggled in fourth. 


PARK TOP ($4.50). owned by the Duke of Dev- 
onshire and ridden by Lester Piggott. surged past 
the pack in the stretch of the $1 10T»00 King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth Stakes at Ascot, finishing 
I Vi lengths ahead of Crozicr. The bay. co-favorite 
in a field of nine, is the second mare to win this pres- 
tigious I 36-mile event. 


MOTOR sports DAVID PEARSON. 34, became 
the first NASCAR driver to win more than $100,000 
in two consecutive seasons when he gained his ninth 
Grand National circuit victory, the Volunteer 500, 
at Bristol. Tcnn. in a Ford. In the 30th lap of the 250- 
mile race he narrowly missed joining a five-car pile- 
up. which eliminated much of his competition: 
Bobby Allison. Buddy Baker, Richard Petty (who 
took over as relief driver for Pearson) and Calc Yar- 
borough. Bobby Isaac, driving a Dodge, was sec- 
ond. three laps back, and Donnie Allison third. 
The killing pace and 88” temperature of Belgium's 
24-hour Francorchamps forced half the 60 entries 
out of the race as Porsche 91 Is captured the four 
top spots. In the winner's car were drivers GUY 
CHASSEUIL and CLAUDE BALLOTLF.NA of 
France. 


SOCCER Ron Newman of the Dallas TORNADOS 
rammed in two goals against the Atlanta Chiefs 
during the first half of a North American League 
game in Atlanta, leading his team to a 2 -1 victors 

TENNIS ZEUKO FRANULOVIC of Yugoslavia, 
top-seeded foreign player, up set Arthur Ashe of 
the U.S. to take the men s singles title at the Na- 
tional Clay Courts Championship 8 6. 6-3. 6 4 at 
the Woodstock Club in Indianapolis BILL BOW 
FRY of Australia and CLARK GRAEBNER of 
New York beat Aussies Allan Stone and Dick Crca- 
ly 6 4. 4 6. 6-4 In the women's division GAIL 
CHANFREAU of Australia defeated Linda Tuc- 
ro of Metairie, La. 6 2, 6-2 for the singles, then 
teamed with LESLEY TURNER BOWERY against 


Miss Tucro and Emily Burrcr of San Antonio for 
the doubles title, 6-0, 10-8. 

rRACK a field —Americans monopolized the in- 
ternational track meet at Malmoc. Sweden, as John 
Carlos won the 100-meter dash in 10.3 seconds 
and the 200 in 21 flat; Bill T oomey took the 400 me- 
ters in 47.2; Carl Wood of the University of Rich- 
mond ran the 400-meter hurdles in 56.6. and Gary 
Powers of Los Angeles took the 110 hurdles in 
1-3.9. John Pennel leaped 17' Be' to victory in the 
pole vault, and the U.S. team won the 400-meter 
relay in 41.4. 

KARIN BALZER. 31. of East Germany, ran the 
women's 100-metcr hurdles in I 3 seconds flat, break- 
ing the previous world record by .3 second. 


MILEPOSTS MARRIED: In Las Vegas. ART MO- 
DELL. owner or the NFL Cleveland Browns, to 
Actress Patricia Breslin. at the home of a friend. 


INDUCTED: Into the National Baseball Hall of 
Fame. STAN MUSIAL, first baseman with the St. 
Louis Cardinals; ROY CAMPANELLA. catcher 
for the old Brooklyn Dodgers; and pitchers WAITE 
HOYT and STAN COVELESKI. 

RETURNED: The ABA PIPERS to Pittsburgh, 
their original home, from Minnesota, where they 
moved last year in search of a larger audience and 
greener financial pastures. During the 1967-68 sea- 
son at Pittsburgh the Pipers played before an av- 
erage crowd of only 3.208 on their way to the 
league championship and lost $334,532. But out 
West they doubled their losses, and Owner Gabc 
Rubin, who signed a three-year lease with Pitts- 
burgh's Civic Arena, announced that this time the 
move is permanent. 


RESENTENCED. CASSIUS CLAY hy Federal 
Judge Joe Ingraham to the original five-year pris- 
on term and $10,000 fine he received June 20. 1967 
for refusing to be inducted into the armed forces, 
after unsuccessfully appealing his conviction on the 
grounds that illegally obtained wiretapped conver- 
sations given as evidence at his trial led to the judg- 
ment. Clay plans to carry the appeal lo Ihe U.S. 
Supreme Court. 


DIED At his apartment in Reno. KEN OVER- 
LIN. 59. recognized as the world middleweight bov- 
ing champion by the powerful New York State 
Athletic Commission after he outpointed Ccferino 
Garcia in 1940. Less than a year later he lost the 
title lo Billy Soose by a decision. In 12 years as a 
professional (1932-44) lie won 127 bouls, losl 13 


CREDITS 

6 Sheedy A long, 12, 13-Herb Szhorlmon. 14 
«>ctio.d MeeV 16 «, chord kfl ec v l7i, Ned le<e'. 

19 - Sheedv A long: 20 22 -Sheedy A long 24 
26 Colev Thiouv: 39. 40- Stephen Green A'", 
•oge 42 P ctonol Parade, P-es. Allocation 45 
Gerry Cmrhom. 46 -Bill Mohon Iron, teviion At. 
Inn.o 61 —Woody kernel Aisoc lot HI, 62 — 
Sheedv A long. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ROSS MESSER, 73, a 
retired apple orchardist 
from N aches, Wash., 
joined 331 others to 
climb 12,307-fooi Mt. 
Adams, using cram- 
pons over the hard 
snow. Messer, the se- 
nior climber of the an- 
nual event for the last 
three years, jogs three 
miles a day for exercise. 



ROGER RUTH, a ps> 

chology professoral the 
University of Victoria, 
Canada, vaulted 14 feel 
at the British Columbia 
open track meet, a foot 
short of the winner's 
mark but good enough 
to break the 1949 w orld 
age-group record set by 
Russian Nicholai Ozo- 
lyn. Ruth is 41. 



JANET CROSSLIN, 1 2, 

right-handed softball 
pitcher for the Tulsa 
lke-ettcs. led her team 
to the Whiteside Park 
Division age-group ti- 
tle. making three assists 
and hitting four singles 
and a double in the last 
three playoff games, all 
with her broken left 
arm in a cast. 



GARY KOCH, of Tem- 
ple Terrace, Fla., the 
state high school golf 
champion, shot 13 bird- 
ies and an eagle to beat 
116 pros and 110 am- 
ateurs in the state open 
at Lehigh Acres Coun- 
try Club with a 10- 
under-par274. At 16 he 
is the youngest golfer 
ever to win. 



SUSIE GRUSZCZYN- 

ski. io. of Berwyn, Pa., 
a Presidential Award 
winner who taught her- 
self to swim, entered the 
Middle Atlantic AAU 
Junior Olympics and 
broke three records: the 
50-mcter butterfly, 200- 
meter individual med- 
ley and 100-meter free- 
style. 



DAVID KUNCIO, star 
football player and 
pitcher for Mount Car- 
mel High School in Au- 
burn, N.Y., set 10 
school records and lied 
another this season as a 
sophomore. He batted 
.540, had a 0.72 ERA 
and won eight games, 
losing only once, 2-0, 
on unearned runs. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

"For the time being I've pushed the thought 
of retirement aside.” said Henry Aaron of 
Atlanta 1 3-2 ). There could be no better news 
for the Braves since the rightficldcr, who 
earlier said he might quit after this year, is 
having one of his best seasons (.325 with 
26 homers and 63 RBIs). Last week he passed 
Jimmy Foxx and tied Mickey Mantle on 
the career home run list with his 535th and 
536th blasts. Now Aaron can take aim at 
second place, presently held by Willie Mays, 
who has 60 more home runs and three more 
years than Henry. Injured players hurt Los 
Angeles (2-3). but helped San Francisco (2- 
3), as both kept chasing the Braves. I he 
Dodgers' best all-round hitter. Wes Parker, 
was knocked out of the lineup with an ap- 
pendectomy, w hile sore-shouldered Jim Ray 
Hart won a game for the Giants. Hart ap- 
peared as a pinch hitter, let out a booming 
"ouch" as he swung and then watched the 
hall sail over the fence for a decisive hom- 
er. Cincinnati 1 2-2) and Houston 1 3-1 (stayed 
in the race as Tony Perez’ I2th-innmg home 
run won a game for the Reds, and Astros 
pitchers struck out 40 hatters in the four 
games. They have 240 strikeouts for the 
year and could break the league record of 
1,203 San Diego (1-41 took us only vic- 
tory on Joe Nickro's third consecutive com- 
plete-game win. Fvcn with top starters Fer- 
guson Jenkins (injured thumb). Ken Holtz- 
man (military service) and Bill Hands (strep 
throat) temporarily out of action. Chicago 
(4-2 (widened its Eastern Division lead over 
New York (3-3), The Mcts' Tom Scavcr re- 
corded his 15th victory in one win, while 
light-hitting J. C. Martin won another with 
a two-run. two-out eighth-inning home run 
I was lucky." said Pittsburgh's (3-1 ) Mat- 


ty Alou after his double set up the winning 
run in one game for the Pirates. Humility, 
not luck, is the name of Alou's game. The 
155-pound bat-control hitter has artfully 
rapped 1 50 hits this year and leads the league 
in hitting with a 350 average St. Louis (3- 
I ) remained 10 games behind, and the light 
hitting of S45.000 Shortstop Dal Maxvill 
was weaker than ever. Four for 36 in his 
last 18 games, he has seen his average drop 
to .167. Richie Allen returned to play out 
the rest of the season with Philadelphia 1 I- 
5) after losing SI 1,882 in salary and a re- 
ported S5.000 in tines. Montreal (3-3) could 
use that money. Mayor Jean Drapeau an- 
nounced that the city is loo poor to build a 
domed stadium, and the Expos may have 
to wait 10 years for a new park 

Standings last: Chi 6? 39. NY 55 41. StL 52 *9 Pill 

50-49 Ph,l 40 58 Monl 33 67 West All 58 14 IA 

54-43, SF 55-45. Cm 50-43. Hou 51 49 SO 34 68 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Minnesota (4-2) Manager Billy Martin 
boasts his division isjust as tough as the pow - 
erful East. which has the live top finishers 
from last year. Embarrassingly for Marlin, 
his own division leaders disprove his con- 
tention. The Twins have a 44-18 record 
against the West, only 17-21 versus Eastern 
teams. Last week, as the second round of 
intcrdivisional play began, the pattern con- 
tinued. The best Martin's Twins could do 
was split four games with the East's last- 
place Indians, while the rest of the West's 
record was 8-12. Oakland (4-2) was the 
only team to have a w inning record against 
Eastern clubs last week. The Athletics won 
three from the Senators, one coming on Cat- 
fish Hunter's four-hitter and another on Reg- 
gie Jackson’s 38th home run Gerry Mc- 


Nerincy 's three-run double keyed a live-run 
rally in one game for Seattle 1 2-4), and his 
three-run homer paced a six-run inning in 
another as the Pilots won two games from 
the Red Sox. California (3-3) picked up 
one of the West's olher three victories when 
Andy Mcsscrsmith threw a two-hit shutout. 
Chicago (0-6) and Kansas City (3-3) were 
outscorcd 48 1 5 and came up with just one 
win against the Orioles and Tigers W nil 
Baltimore (4-1 i gliding along l2>/ 2 games in 
front of the Eastern Division, the toughest 
problems for the Orioles were traffic jams 
and squirrels A shift in police assignments 
has caused tie-ups on the roads around Me- 
morial Stadium on game nights, while in- 
side the lights on the scoreboard have be- 
come jammed up. too One theory lo ex- 
plain the failure of the electric scoreboard 
to operate properly is that squirrels arc gnaw - 
ing away the wiring. Tom Fresh's .545 lul- 
ling backed Detroit’s (4-2, In-low) strong 
pitching. Not even a .333 performance by 
Tony Horton could ease Cleveland (3-3) 
fans' displeasure w ith one of the poorest hit- 
ting regulars in the league, Ken Harrelson. 
Harrelson received a tumultuous welcome 
to the Indians in April but now is the ob- 
ject of derogatory slogans. Read one anti- 
Harrclson sign: hawk is a sparrow. Mel 
Stottlcmyrc's 15th victory and two sharp 
relief jobs by Jack Aker, who allowed no 
runs in 6*5 innings, moved New York (3-2) 
within 2 >/ 2 games of fourth, as Washington 
( 1-4) slumped below .500 for the first time in 
almost a month. Boston (3-2) dropped back 
from second to third as its pitchers gave up 
25 runs to the expansion Pilots in four games 

Standings East Balt 69 31 Del 55 42. Bos 56-44 

Wash 52 53 NY 48 54 Clev 40 61 Wes!: Minn 61-39 

Oak 56-40 Sea 42 57. KC 42-58. Chi 40 60, Cal 38 60 


HIGHLIGHT 

Detroit Pitcher Denny McLain changes expensive 
hobbies with about the same frequency as he goes 
to the resin hag Last year 3 1 -game-winner Mc- 
Lain's thing was playing the organ This season the 
righthander, who won his 15th game last week, has 
turned to Hying his own plane. The music critics 
who heard McLain at the organ generally called his 
act a bomb Now his teammates give the same re- 
views to McLain for his airborne antics. He often 
disappears on game days to go flying, and earlier 
this year all the other Tigers waited impatiently 
aboard an airliner until McLain landed his Cessna 
and joined them. At the All-Star Game ipage 12), 
McLain stranded Tiger Pitcher Mickey Lolich and 
his wile in Washington after promising the Lo- 
lichcs a plane ride back to Detroit When Lolich 
complained of the inconvenience, McLain replied, 
"That's tough " Mickey later told Detroit columnist 


Pete Waldmcir that McLain had pulled "a crummy 
trick. I want to see that in the paper. Denny never 
thinks of anyone but himself.” The two ace pitch- 
ers later said they had patched up their differences, 
but other Tigers and the management are not hap- 
py about McLain's lack of interest in the team 
w hen he is not pitching General Manager Jim ( amp- 
hell has grounded McLain on game days, and the 
atmosphere in the Detroit clubhouse leaves little 
doubt that some veterans may blast him if he should 
tumble from the lop spot on the staff He does not 
have far to fall because Lolich. usually a poor early- 
scason pitcher, started fast and is having his best 
season. Winning a 13-strikeout four-hitter last week, 
the 1968 World Series hero now stands 14-2. and 
his confidence is flying higher than McLain's plane. 

After I won three games in the Scries, I figured I 
shouldn't worry about American League hitters so 
much." he says. The batters and perhaps McLain 
are doing most of Lolich’s worrying for him 
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YESTERDAY 


N lobody knew where that ancient 
' ^ hickory-shafted ladies* mashiccame 
from. It turned up one day in 1943 at Sta- 
lag Luft 3, Hitler's main prisoner-of- 
war camp for RAF officers in the forest 
of Sagan, and worked a remarkable 
change in the lives of hundreds of men. 

Stalag Luft was one of the better 
camps. The Luftwaffe, which ran it, be- 
lieved in a velvet glove policy toward 
POWs, on the principle that, if they were 
left alone and made reasonably content, 
their will to escape would be lessened. 
There was little of the bullying arro- 
gance and stupidity common to other 
camps and. within severe limits, the pris- 
oners could pursue their own activities. 
In their half-life of noise, dirt, insufficient 
food, discomfort and lack of privacy, 
what made life bearable for the pris- 
oners of Stalag Luft was sport. 

Soccer and Rugby — seven a side on 
a half-size pitch — softball, introduced by 
the Canadians and swiftly popular, and 
even cricket were played with an inten- 
sity and passion the like of which I have 
never seen since. Years of frustration 
were sublimated in games that could be- 
come tough and even brutal. The Ger- 
mans soon banned Rugby because the 
sick quarters were filled with broken col- 
larbones, torn ligaments and the rest. 

One sport the camp failed to pro- 
vide — at least before I got there — was 
golf. Then, shortly after I arrived, that 
little mashie turned up! I seized on it 
like a starved dog would seize a bone. 
Eager to put it to proper use, I and an- 
other man, a journalist named Sydney 
Smith, made ourselves a ball by wrap- 
ping yards of string around a lump of 
wood and covering it with cloth. It was 
not much of a ball, but it served, and 
we chipped it 50 yards back and forth 
for hours and hours. Others wanted to 
play, but Smith was firm. "Go make 
your own balls," he said, “and we’ll let 
you use the club.” And so they did. 

Within days several new balls ap- 
peared, some even better than ours. As 
more people began to swing that over- 
worked mashie, we designed a course, 
using doors, tree stumps and telephone 
poles for holes. Soon there were 12 of 
us, enduring the tolerance and good-hu- 
mored scorn of the rest of the camp. 
The game was revolutionized when Dan- 
ny O'Brien, a scratch golfer in Scot- 
land, used some strands of rubber in 
his ball and outhit us by miles. Like the 
golfers of old, who mistrusted the Has- 


Par for 
POW at the 
Stalag 

by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 

kell rubber-cored ball and bemoaned the 
passing of the gutty, so we resented the 
usurping of siring as the essential in- 
gredient. but progress would not be 
stayed. By now balls were covered with 
clastoplast, the innovation of Ronnie 
Morgan, another scratch golfer, and tre- 
mendous pressure was put on the of- 
ficer in charge of the medical stores for 
supplies, but this phase passed. The rev- 
olution in ballmaking was really under 
way, a ad the first one made entirely of 
rubber appeared. 

The ingenuity of prisoners was con- 
siderable, and the collective skills of 800 
men within a conlincd space were al- 
most limitless. Within months ballmak- 
ing had become an art, rubber more 
priceless than food or tobacco, and its 
value soared on the camp market ex- 
change. It came from soles of shoes, to- 
bacco pouches and air cushions, and peo- 
ple wrote home for these things to be 
sent in quarterly clothing parcels. Brand- 
new rubber-soled shoes would be torn 
to shreds on arrival, the precious rub- 
ber cut into thin strands with a razor 
blade, wound round a core of metal and 
covered with leather, usually from the 
shoes. 

Trial and error soon achieved the right 
tension in the winding and the right 
weight. The method of covering was sim- 
ilar to that of a baseball: two figures of 
eight. Thread and twine became com- 
modities precious beyond reckoning. 
Eventually we were making balls exact- 
ly to the British specifications of 1.62 
ounces and 1.62 inches diameter. These 
homemade affairs would fly true and 
could be hit to within 10 to 20 yards of 
a proper ball with a medium iron. From 
dawn to dusk every day, balls of every 
kind flew like tracer bullets around the 
camp; the miracle of it was that no one 


was seriously injured. Our finest ball- 
maker was an Australian named Sam- 
som, and a sample of his work is now 
enthroned in the Royal and Ancient mu- 
seum at St. Andrews. 

Within a few months real balls began 
to arrive in answer to our fervent ap- 
peals to friends in Switzerland. Turkey, 
Britain and even some occupied coun- 
tries. Better even than the new balls, 
some of our friends sent us real clubs 
and the precious mashie could at last 
be rested. I calculated that it had hit 
more than 300.000 shots, been tossed 
from one player to another thousands 
of times and yet its sturdy little shaft 
never yielded. It must have been 15 years 
old. 

Among the new clubs was a limber- 
shafted driver. Its use was banned be- 
cause of potential lethal effect within so 
small a space, but temptation was too 
strong for me. One frozen day when ev- 
eryone was inside I teed a real golf ball 
at one end of the camp and let fly. The 
ecstasy of that impact, the first full shot 
in four years, was unforgettable; so was 
the apprehension as it soared away in a 
great booming slice over the kitchen 
building. The inevitable plunk followed 
and, as I soon discovered, the occupants 
of the room had flung themselves down 
as the ball crashed through the window, 
thinking a bored guard had opened up 
with a gun. 

The Germans protested against the 
breaking of windows, which was not as 
amusing as it seemed for they had to be 
boarded up with wood. The highlight 
of such episodes happened when a friend 
of mine shanked his tee shot into the win- 
dow of a German lavatory in the kitch- 
en building. An Unteroffizier was show- 
ered with glass, but the only repercussion 
was a request to move the tee. 1 he orig- 
inal course included all kinds of spec- 
tacular holes, with blind shots over huts, 
but these had to be abandoned as more 
and more people played. Anyone stand- 
ing by a window was in the target area. 

Out of bounds was a far greater haz- 
ard than it ever is on a normal course. 
Inside the double barbed-wire fence sur- 
rounding the camp was a low rail, leav- 
ing a no-man's-land of some 10 yards 
width. If you stepped in this you could 
be shot. The Germans grew tired of fetch- 
ing balls, so they gave us white coats to 
wear while retrieving them. This, in ef- 
fect, was a parole that one would not at- 
tempt to escape. If a ball went over the 
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POW continued 


outside wire, there was nothing for it 
but to wail for a passerby, sometimes 
guided by a guard from the watchtower, 
to throw it back. 

As ball manufacture evolved, so did 
course architecture. Within months, 
greens— or rather browns — had been 
fashioned, roughly eight to 10 yards in 
diameter, with shallow banks around 
them. The sand surfaces, carefully 
smoothed, were true and fast for putt- 
ing, especially w hen watered, and a nine- 
hole par-3 course of 900 yards emerged, 
with the longest hole about 150 yards. 
Even with a seven-iron, hitting these 
greens was not easy, but wc became pret- 
ty accurate. I always recall my first game 
on a proper course after the war — the 
greens looked enormous, impossible to 
miss, but that illusion soon vanished. 

Before the supply of clubs became 
plentiful, several artists made their own. 
Some were incredible contraptions. One, 
weighing about 20 ounces, became 
known as “Abort Annie.” The patience, 
ingenuity and craftsmanship necessary 
to construct a playable club defies imag- 
ination when it is realized that the shafts 
were hand-carved from ice-hockey sticks, 
the heads molded from mcltcd-down wa- 
ter jugs and stovepipes and the whole 
job done without any proper tools ex- 
cept a knife. The molds for casting the 
heads were made of soap or sand. At 
first it seemed impossible to make the 
heads strong enough without their be- 
ing too heavy, but an American named 
Lee Usher and others succeeded, until 
the Germans unsportingly objected to 
their stovepipes being sacrificed to the 
cause of golf. 

Stalag golf was wonderful for your 
game. At first, when we played with only 
the one club, real versatility of shot- 
making was needed: pitch, pitch and run. 
cut shots, explosions, putts- all of them 
with the mashie. Competitions and ex- 
hibitions given by the best players al- 
ways drew crowds, and few of us had 
any experience at being watched before, 
especially by highly critical people who 
knew you well. You learned to concen- 
trate, just as in a tournament at home. 

There was guitc an atmosphere to it — 
the practicing before breakfast; the 
crowds, intent and silent, wearing only 
the scantiest of clothes; the players, 
working on every shot: and the sun so 
hot that you could scarcely walk on the 
sand barefoot. Reputations in a prison 
camp were jealously preserved; no one 


wanted to make a fool of himself on 
the golf course any more than a pro- 
fessional does in public, and our public 
was always with us — a few feet away. 

By the end of that first golfing sum- 
mer. the disease had fairly taken root. 
More than 300 had played the course, 
causing problems of congestion and con- 
trol far beyond those of any public links. 
Wherever one looked, someone was 
swinging a club or a piece of wood, hav- 
ing a lesson from one of the comparative 
aces, practicing shots or talking golf. 
Wc saturated ourselves in it. and peo- 
ple. who a few months earlier had never 
touched a club, talked glibly of draw, 
fade, shoulder turn, backspin and so on. 
Beginners had a great advantage over 
those at home: daily practice and con- 
stant tuition; one I knew shot in the 
80s w hen he first played a proper course. 

The Germans watched with the bored 
tolerance of attendants at a funny farm, 
little knowing that one of the most in- 
genious and daring escapes of the war 
was taking place right under their nos- 
es. A// through the summer a wooden 
vaulting horse, with enclosed sides, was 
carried out each day to a point some 20 
yards from the wire, behind the sixth 
green. It carried a man who for hours 
on end lay almost naked in a terribly con- 
fined space, always with the possibility 
of being buried alive, digging the tun- 
nel, foot by foot, which took three men 
to escape and freedom. The venture be- 
came world famous as The Wooden 
Horse. Eric Williams, the leader, and 
his two companions were the only suc- 
cessful escapers from that compound. 
They completed the tunnel after months 
of labor, while a guard in the watch- 
tower. not 30 yards away, looked down 
on the stupid British as they fooled 
around on the wooden horse, with the 
golfers passing by and the footballers 
and softballers on their nearby pitches. 

When the tunnel was discovered af- 
ter the three men had gone, the Ger- 
mans threatened to close the golf course 
for good, because they thought it had 
been used as a blind for the tunnel. In 
fact, it had not. That would have been 
too obvious, as the Germans later re- 
alized. So. a few weeks later the browns 
were smoothed, the banks and bunkers 
rebuilt and the Sagan Golf Club was 
back in business onee more. It remained 
active, a precious part of our lives, un- 
til the camp was captured by the Rus- 
sians early in 1945. END 
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A wider Coach and Economy seat 


mm 


Coach and Economy seats 
on all our Boeing FanJets are as wide 
as First Class. They're so wide 
we can only fit 5 in a row instead of 6. 

The airline that’s better because 
it wants to be. 

That’s the difference pride makes. 






CONTINENTAL 


The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 




SOAP SWIPING UP 63.7"» AT DEL WEBB HOTELS 


We knew it would happen. Alter all, when you put Neutrogena', a 
special transparent, creamy lather soap in every bathroom of every 
Del Webb Hotel, somebody is bound to notice it. Guests, for instance'. 

And they like it. They use it. They swipe it. We don't mind, even it 
it is expensive. At Del Webb I lotels we want our guests to be happy. 

In this case, clean and happy. That's why we have added a second 
kind of special soap in every bathroom. It's called MD-7 Lotion, 
dispenser attached to the washbasin. 

But do us a favor. Please don't swipe the washbasin. It won't fit in your suitcase 
anyhow. As for the Neutrogena' — BE OUR GUEST. 



The Very Finest of All The Del Webb Hotels 


hot-. JAUARA 


IAS VEGAS NtV. 


HOTEL THUNDERBIRD IAS VEGAS NEV, 

^MINT LAS VEGAS NEV. 


*.4&vn/ru/i '.y&j. e/htti SCOTTSDALE ariz. 
JAUAKA - r A HOE LAKE TAHOE NEV 

... SAN FRANCISCO • FRESNO 

lowneHousc phoenix 


n 


SUBSIDIARY HOTELS OF 

Del E. Webb Corporation 
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Stirling Moss reports the Can-Am 


Watching a Can Am race is 
partly a matter of having a 
first-rate vantage point. Partly 
luck (looking in the right 
direction at the right time). But 
most of all, experience. 

Just as a veteran driver uses 
experience and skill to win, the 
veteran spectator uses experience 
to watch. Experience helps the 
enthusiast get deeply involved in 
the race. It tells him what to 
look for and it tells him what 
effect any given happening will 
have on the race. 

One important factor to keep in 
mind is the times turned in by 
the cars on practice laps versus lap times during the race 
With this knowledge you might be able to see the strategy 
a team is using (going all out, sandbagging, etc.). It 
can also tell you what a particular car is capable of when 
the driver really tries. On the other hand, one fast lap 
doesn’t make a winner. It is being consistently fast that's 
the true test and the mark of an excellent driver. 

Another thing to watch is the driver’s head movements. 
If he is constantly checking his car, his instruments, 
or his engine, there’s a good chance he feels there is 
something wrong and it might have an important 
influence on the outcome of the race. 
Also keep an eye on the pits. Activity by the pit crew 
could mean a pit stop is forthcoming. But if the car is 
not due for a stop, then it could mean the driver is 
experiencing problems, and the crew is getting ready, 
just in case. Once a car is in the pits watch what the 
crew is doing to the car. 


If the hood comes up, tires are 
changed, or if the car is leaking 
fluid, it could indicate something 
of a major problem. 

Being able to tell the sound of 
a good engine is another skill 
which proves valuable. Most 
engines, no doubt, will sound the 
same to the untrained ear. The 
most obvious sounds to listen for 
are in the last 500 rpm before 
shifting. A fluttering or cracking 
from the engine before its peak 
can mean a number of problems, 
all quite serious, some terminal. 

Also note the way a driver takes 
the curves and the turns. A 
good driver brakes for the curve only at the last possible 
second, and accelerates through the curve. As he leaves 
the curve he normally doesn’t feather the gas pedal, but 
rather uses it as soon and as hard as he can. Thus 
gaining quite a lot of time on the younger and less 
experienced driver. Girls also fall into the category of 
curves to watch, and the spectator should proportion a 
part of his viewing time accordingly. The better the 
curve, the more the attention needed! 

In the four years I’ve been Consultant to the Can/Am, 
I’ve also been Racing Director for the Johnson Wax 
People, sponsor of the Can Am series. And with that 
experience, I’ve come to know the difference between 
ordinary waxes and the best ones. That’s why I 
recommend J/Wax Kit. It’s pre-softened to go on easily 
and wipes off to give a real paste wax shine. Beautiful, 
but hard as nails. With a Kit shine on your car, you’ll 
look as good as any car on the track. 


What 

to 

watch for. 



Speed is 
J/Wax 
Kit 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


GOOD NEWS 

Sirs: 

I read with great interest the short ar- 
ticle. "A National Disgrace." in your Scout - 
card section (July 7). I too have been dis- 
mayed at the way many U.S. basketball 
teams have been selected and have played 
in international competition. However, the 
"shoddy approach" you mentioned has not 
been true in the ease of an NAIA all-star 
team, made up of players selected from small 
colleges, which recently returned from a 19- 
day tour of C zechoslovakia. 

This trip was sponsored jointly by the 
NAIA. the AAUand the colleges of the play- 
ers selected. Twelve practice sessions were 
held on the Lakeland College campus prior 
to the June 6 departure for Europe This 
team played outstanding basketball and won 
eight of nine games against the top club 
and university teams of Czechoslovakia, in- 
cluding two of three games against the Eu- 
ropean champion Slavia Prague team. Sla- 
via Prague was undefeated in a 12-game 
trip to the U.S. last December 

The news media of Czechoslovakia were 
most favorable in there reporting of one 
games, and the 20.000-plus fans who saw 
our squad in action saw good and exciting 
basketball. Our players were truly outstand- 
ing representatives of the U.S.. their schools 
and of American basketball. Unfortunately, 
all too often good experiences such as our 
trip go unreported. 

Duane A. Woltzen 

Director of Athletics 

Lakeland College 

Sheboygan. Wis. 

SPEARHEADS 

Sirs: 

My thanks to Jerry Kirshenbaum for a 
fine article on javelin throwing ( They're All 
Our to Launch . July 21). I must admit to 
being prejudiced because the javelin was my 
event in high school and college, and I have 
always enjoyed participating in and watching 
the event. I can truly understand Mark Mur- 
ro when he says, "I like to see it floating 
out there, climbing and gliding." When I 
gave up competition I thought that I would 
still be able to at least watch the event and 
really see what a throw looked like from 
the side. 

Not being able to travel enough to sec 
the big meets in person, I am sorrowfully 
dependent upon television, which seems to 
ignore this event completely . I waited im- 
patiently for the javelin coverage in the '68 
Oly mpics, but one event was cut out of the 
TV coverage — and wouldn't you know 
which one it was. I used to believe that the 
javelin event was ignored because the U.S. 
had no one of world-record ability the old 


American saying: "If we aren't good at it, 
what good is it?" But after noticing the re- 
cent achievements by our own javelin men 
and after reading Kirshenbaum's article. I 
figured my chances were great for seeing it 
included in the TV coverage of the I' S - 
U.S.S.R. -British Commonwealth meet. I 
can't say they left it out completely; the 
TV announcer did say. during the wrap- 
ups, that Lusis won the lavelin with a throw 
in the 270s. 

Thanks again. Jerry Kirshenbaum, for 
your help Maybe one of these days I'll be 
able to watch a televised meet and sec some- 
one throw the javelin Maybe 

Jack Konz 

Chicago 

Sirs 

I wish to register a complaint on your 
statement that a 300-foot javelin throw is 
equivalent to achieving "an end-zonc-to- 
end-zone distance with a projectile twice as 
heavy as the football that pro quarterbacks 
strain to throw half as far." 

May I remind you that pro quarterbacks 
must throw the football in a neat spiral, 
with pinpoint accuracy while a mad bunch 
of opposing defensive linemen harass them ’ 
Dan Pastor 

Yardlcy. Pa 
Sirs 

It is very nice to say that Jorma Kin- 
nunen can throw a javelin over 300 feet 
and that Mark Murro is a step away from 
equaling this mighty feat. However, even 
you admit that today's javelins are being 
designed with a goal of "superior aero- 
dynamic properties" in mind. These aerody- 
namic properties, as you also stale, make 
the javelin go farther and thereby make 300- 
foot throws possible. It is therefore impos- 
sible to determine how mighty the javelin 
thrower is compared with athletes in other 
events. What I would like to know is how 
far can potential record breaker Mark Mur- 
ro throw a softball' 1 

Donald Herzog 

Valley Stream N.Y. 

HAWK 

Sirs: 

I was able to better understand Ken Har- 
relson and his interpretation of events w hen 
I noticed that the "roses" he claimed to 
have received at the Cleveland airport were 
actually carnations (/ Just Couldn't Believe 
My Ears, July 21 ). But it would seem that 
the Hawk sees more than just flowers 
through rose-colored glasses. 

For instance, by stating that he is "the 
second best hitter in the league," he clearly 
exaggerates his skills while ignoring the su- 


perior ones of several players on the Bos- 
ton team he so painfully left. As a group, 
Messrs. Yastrzemski, Petrocelli, Smith and 
Conigliaro arc averaging .290 with 21.5 
home runs and 59.25 runs batted in apiece. 
The "second best hitter in the league," 
meanwhile, is sporting a .203 batting aver- 
age w ith 18 home runs and 53 runs batted in 
(as of July 19). 

What Ken llarrclson does best is to 
add color to the game at a time when it 
is in great need of personalities. Baseball's 
history is predominantly one of individual 
accomplishments and the lore surrounding 
those individuals. Ken represents an in 
tcrcsting page in this history. So, you hand- 
some sonofagun. don't you ever die. 

Mark L. O'Connfi t 

Bladensburg. Md 
Sirs 

Hawk' Hawk' Hawk! Thai's how they 
cheer him now Soon they will drop the let- 
ter "k " 

M. J. Ronhlrg 

Fort Wayne. Ind 
Sirs 

Although I do not doubt the validity of 
most of the Hawk's statements. I must dis- 
agree with one of (hem. He was not the 
most sought-after quarterback in the slate 
of Georgia or even in Savannah I was. 

Larry Thompson 

Savannah 

POACHED CATS 

Sirs 

Congratulations on your article, Natural 
Enemy of Wild Cats (July 14). If women 
would confine themselves to wearing furs 
and leathers taken from animals raised for 
these purposes, the market for poached furs 
would disappear and the animals would have 
a chance to come back. The famous ex- 
ample. of course, is the saving of the egret. 

I say bravo to Jacques Kaplan and I urge 
all women to follow his principles. 

Ellen F. Spalt 

Plainfield, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Hooray for a long-overdue article! Not 
all women, however, are as vain as those 
you refer to in your article. Some still be- 
lieve that leopard and cheetah skins look 
much better on their original and rightful 
owners. I'm one of them, and I'm not 
some old crone who’s a nut about cats. 
I'm 33 and would look smashing in a leop- 
ard coat, except that I'd feel sick about 
wearing one. 

Mrs. Vernon B. Greer 
M anhattan Beach, Calif. 
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WHITE MAN GO HOME 

Sirs: 

Re “War Canoes on the Moisic” (Score- 
card, July 14), there is a very simple so- 
lution to the problem of depletion of the 
Atlantic salmon in Canada’s Moisic River, 
without resorting to a hitherto neglected 
law preventing the Montagnais Indians from 
netting them. Simply ban the sports fish- 
ermen. A good beginning place might be 
"the famous Moisic Salmon Club, owned 
by wealthy Americans.” 

John Jerome 

Franconia, N.H. 

Sirs: 

The only way to solve the problem is to 
allow only Montagnais to fish or net in the 
Moisic River. It seems that the Indians al- 
ways had enough to cat until the invaders 
from Europe moved in. The white men, or 
I should say non-Indians, are the ones who 
should be arrested for fishing. After all, they 
are able to go to a store to buy the food 
which they can allot d and the Indian very 
often cannot. 

Lucy Piwowarski 

Nashua, N.H. 

NEEDLES AND PILLS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I must disagree with one of your read- 
ers who says in a recent letter (I 9th 
Hol t, July 14) that drugs are acceptable 
if they aid a runner’s mental outlook, 
i.e., drugs designed to "mask (the] pain” 
in order for the athlete to compete closer 
to his physical peak. 

As a 1 :56 high school half-niiler, I feel 
as qualified to speak on pain as the 4:28 
milcr who wrote the letter in question. I 
have found running to be as much a men- 
tal exercise as a physical one. A run- 
ner's ability to psych himself up for races 
and workouts is nearly as important as 
his lactic acid buildup or his oxygen debt 
or some other ultratcchnical aspect of run- 
ning. 

Until this season, I was a very poor mil- 
er, but 1 worked hard and occasionally did 
fairly well. Unfortunately, I continuously 
psyched myself out. I could never reach my 
potential. Had I popped some bennies, per- 
haps 1 could have. However, would / have 
been doing the running or would it have 
been a mannequin, stoned into a hazy world 
of speed? 

Why train if one can lake a drug that re- 
lieves the pain? What is the accomplishment 
of a drugged victory? 

1 understand your letter writer feels that 
drugs should not be taken in place of train- 
ing and that he does not personally use 
drugs. Nevertheless, justification of their use 
in sports is not possible, whether or not 
their "long-range effects are . . . negligi- 
ble. . . .” 

Bill Williams 

Baton Rouge 
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If you’re 
too old to have 
diaper rash... 

it must be 
something else. 


It’s a body rash. It thrives in 
sweaty, chafed body areas. It is 
misery when complicated by 
fungous infection. 

That's why it keeps coming 
back even though you’ve tried 
all sorts of remedies. Including 
baby powders and salves. They 
may be okay for diaper rash. 
But not groin irritation! 

Now you can get relief with 
Cruex*. A spray-on powder 
specifically made to fight this 
body rash. 

Cruex spray soothes itchy, 
inflamed skin. Cushions against 
further irritation. That’s why 



using Cruex before and after 
exercise can help stop groin 
irritation before it starts. 

Cruex absorbs sweat (one 
important factor in the growth 
of Tinea cruris fungi). Its 
medication directly attacks 
susceptible fungi. 

Cruex spray cools; gets into 
hard-to-get-at places. (And you 
don’t make it sting or burn by 
.rubbing.dabbing.smearing 
] orspreadinganythingon.) 
Cruex spray is easy on 
you. It’s strictly hands 
off. At your pharmacy. 
CRUEX® 


Cruex. Guaranteed to work or your money back. 



spepts computer" systems, me. 
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Westleys 

Auto 

Polish. 



Either can. 
And does. 

We unconditionally guarantee 
WESTLEY'S AUTO POLISH 
to be easier to use, to shine 
better and longer, and to be 
more durable than laborious 
heavy paste waxing or any 
automotive polish, glaze, 
plastic or wax process claiming 
silicone content. 

Try a can today. 

And well prove it. 
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LOVE TWO 

Sirs: 

I should like lo add a footnote to Kim Cha- 
pin's splendid and intriguing coverage of 
Wimbledon tennis ( Another Redheaded 
League, July 14). I have seen Arthur Ashe 
play numerous matches, losing some, win- 
ning some, and I have yet to see a more smil- 
ingly gracious loser or a more self-effac- 
ingly modest w inner. And that in itself must 
represent some kind of victory. 

G.M.W. Kohhi’: 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Seven years ago, in y our pre-Forest Hills 
issue, you ran on your cover a picture of 
Helga Schullzc of West Germany under the 
title, "The Loveliest in World Tennis" (Aug. 
27, 1 962). Unless my memory completely 
fails me, no girl tennis star has since graced 
the cover of SI. Now with the tennis world 
preparing for the biggest Forest Hills tour- 
nament ever, I would like to suggest a truly 
lovely way to break this drought. 



I 


KERRY MELVILLE 

My offering is Kerry Melville of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. She is 21 years old and 
has been charming the international circuit 
for about three years. Kerry can also play 
tennis. She ranks around the fringes of the 
world's top 10 and has beaten Billie Jean 
King (among others) twice in the past year. 
At the recent Wimbledon Open, Kerry was 
seeded sixth but lost to Rosemary Casals 
in the second round. 

In the past your cover has been crashed 
by girl skiers, girl golfers, girl swimmers, 
girl figure skaters, girl track stars and even 
(in 1963) a girl archer. On behalf of all 
tennis buffs, I implore you — it’s time you 
satisfied our seven-year itch! 

William J. Linn 

Hartford, Conn. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 

Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO 
on campus. Liberal commissions. Write 
for details: Time Inc. College Bureau, 
TIME & LIFE Bldg,, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

;^Zjl If Field & Stream’s 
"e - -* aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold. 



CHANGE 

ADDRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 

To order SI check box: Cl new □ renewal 
Subscription price in the United Stales. Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
S 10.00 a year. Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S7.00 a year; all others S 14.00 a year. 
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23 pro football teams 
wouldn’t kick off without it. 



Should you 
tee off without it? 


Gatorade, 

the big thirst quencher 
for active people. 

Major Leach baseball 


Gatorade® is the amazing new thirst 
quencher you’ve heard about and 
read about— the drink sensation of 
the thirsty sports world. 

The reason? Gatorade thirst 
quencher is absorbed faster than even 
pure, cool water. That's why 23 pro 
football teams (and 1 1 major league 
baseball teams) drink it during the 
game. And why it’ll work on the 
biggest summer-onthe-fairway thirst 
you can work up. 

Put a bottle in your bag— drink it 
from the 1st to the 18th. Even the 
19th. Gatorade thirst quencher. 

It tastes so good, it makes you glad 
you get thirsty. At your grocer's now. 






Well, bowl me 
over! The filter’s 
. recessed! > 


Discover 


PARLIAMENT 

Amarino'c ranoccnd LUnr nmnrnHn 


America's recessed filter cigarette. 




